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Pillars of steaming water spout skyward. Roar- 
ing falls, mysterious lakes, and pools like 
bubbling paint-pots also are part of Nature's 
magic show in Yellowstone. 





The famous Yellowstone bears, with their 
entertaining antics, perform for visitors and 
there is other wild-life in abundance. 


Beautiful Grand Teton 
National Park is but a 
few miles south of Yellow- 
stone. Together they offer 
a double attracticn for 
vacationists. Comfortable, 
inexpensive guest accom- 
modations are available. 


> These wonderlands also 
may be visited as a short 
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Travel by train and begin your vacation 
with relaxation. Ride in comfort and arrive 
rested. Union Pacific offers a variety of service including swift Stream- 
liners, modern Limiteds and the famous economical Challengers. 


More western scenic regions are served by Union Pacific than by any 
other railroad. It’s the world’s greatest vacation travel bargain. For 
unexcelled passenger service— 


> be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 
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Talking It Over 


Before I became the publisher of 
PATHFINDER in October, 1943, I had 
long been interested in the magazine 
because of what it stood for. It was— 
and still is—the only news weekly 
edited specifically for the solid, sub- 
stantial citizens of America’s smaller 
cities and towns—and the people who 
live in these communities make up a 
far more important part of our Amer- 
ican economy than is generally realized. 

For instance, you folks who live 
in places of less than 25,000 population 
make up considerably more than half 
of America’s entire population. You 
have more than half of all the retail 
establishments in the country. You ac- 
count for approximately 50% of the 
total national expenditure for consumer 
goods. 

Certainly then you deserve pri- 
mary consideration by America’s man- 
ufacturers. Yet I have long felt that 
many manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributing firms have been inclined to 
give preference to big city stores, on 
the false assumption that centers of 
concentrated population offer the best 
outlets for their products. This isn’t 
so, of course, as the figures in the pre- 


ceding paragraph prove. 


This situation’ was highlighted 
during the war years because of the 
diminished supplies of goods in so 
many lines, the increased difficul- 
ties of traveling created by gasoline 
rationing and the great burden put on 
our railroads by the needs of the 
armed forces. Understandably, there 
was an inclination to allot available 
goods to nearby big city outlets; it was 
the path of least resistance. Yet you 
folks who live in our smaller communi- 
ties are just as much in need of—and 
just as deserving of—vyour rightful 
share of scarce merchandise. 

There are still scarcities in many 
lines, but transportation and travel 
difficulties have to a great extent 
righted themselves, so we here at PATH- 
FINDER feel there is no longer any 
plausible excuse for manufacturers to 
neglect our smaller communities in fa- 
vor of big city markets. 

Furthermore, we have decided to 
do something concrete about it. This 
week, in Nampa, Idaho, we are co- 
operating with the local Chamber of 
Commerce, in its “Know Your Own 
Strength” campaign. We selected 
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Nampa because it is typical of thou- 
sands of similar small cities and towns 
throughout America. The purpose of 
this effort is, briefly, to emphasize to the 
citizens of Nampa as well as to the out- 
side world the importance of our 
smaller communities in the national 
economy, to encourage manufacturers 
to distribute a more equitable share of 
their products to Nampa and its thou- 
sands of sister communities, and to 
build a community spirit that will make 
Nampa residents conscious of their eco- 
nomic importance and the advantages 
of doing their shopping in their own 
town. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a de- 
tailed story of what PATHFINDER is do- 
ing this week in Nampa, with the co- 
operation of the Nampa Chamber of 
Commerce. It promises to be one of 
the most outstanding events in Nampa’s 
history. We have found manufacturers 
very helpful; they have seen to it that 
ample supplies of their products are in 
Nampa’s stores and have expressed a 
willingness to co-operate similarly with 
other communities. Already other 
towns are interested and contemplate 
staging a similar “Know Your Own 
Strength” campaign for the benefit of 
their own communities. 

I want to point out, however, that 
while PATHFINDER stands ready and 
willing to assist other communities in 
promoting similar campaigns, the suc- 
cess is dependent not only on the local 
merchants but upon the co-operation of 
the citizens themselves. The impor- 
tance of shopping in your own com- 
munity cannot be stressed too much. 
Your town’s storekeepers can wage a 
good fight to obtain a better share of 
dependable nationally advertised mer- 
chandise for you, but it will not bene- 
fit either them or you if you do not 
take advantage of it. When you shop 
outside of your own community, you 
leave your money in some other town 
where it will go into the channels of 
trade to help make that town prosper. 

You get a bigger return for your 
money when you keep your dollars in 
your own community: You help in- 
crease business there and thus help to 
maintain employment and wages. The 
more your town prospers, the more you 
benefit—in better service, more and 
better merchandise, and better com- 
munity facilities. 


Sincerely, 


ya Pay ne 


Publisher 
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NEW PLAN 


HELPS PAY 
SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BILLS 


Includes Weekly Cash 
Disability Benefits 
and Large Accidental 
Death Benefits 


Free Information 


Full information about this amazing 
low cost Sickness and Accident Plan 
issued by the reliable Reserve Insur- 
ance Company is free for the asking. 
Over half the people of the United 
States cannot afford sickness or acci- 
dent —Now is the time to protect your 
family. 


$10,000.00 Reward 


The Reserve Insurance Company will 
pay $10,000.00 cash reward to any 
worthy charity if anyone can prove 
that they do not pay benefits in accord- 
ance with provisions of the ‘‘Sentinel”’ 
policy. Thousands and thousands and 
thousands of dollars already paid to 
policyholders all over this country. 


10 Day Inspection 


Protects men and women—15 to 80— 
against the expenses of ‘sickness or 
accident. Examine this wonderful quick 
cash SICKNESS and ACCIDENT 
policy on our liberal 10-DAY INSPEC- 
TION OFFER. Thousands of people 
are disabled every hour, every day. 
Send No Money—Just mail coupon 
quick. No agent will call. No obligation. 





~------MAIL COUPON------- 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
75 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago 1 Illinois 


Please ruc at once without obligation the 10- 
DAY POLICY INSPECTION OFFER and 
full details. 


Dept.3-B 
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Votes At 18: Our youths of 18 are 
still being drafted for the armed services. 
Many 17 years of age whom officials could 
not quite muster gall to draft have been 
persuaded to enlist. If these youngsters 
have sufficient intelligence to fight and die 
for their country, I believe they have 
sufficient intelligence to have a voice in 
making our laws. If Federal officials who 
force our boys to don uniforms have not 
the decency to extend them the franchise, 
then each state should take the example 
set by Georgia. 

H. O. Porter, Sr., Jordan, Mont. 


Home for UN: Why can’t the World 
Court building in The Hague be used for 
the United Nations’ capital instead of dis- 
possessing American citizens from their 
homes? Besides, it would save millions of 
dollars -for the organization and it could 
get settled right away and get down to 
business. 

Anson C. Beeman, Pomona, Cal. 

[The World Court building is too small; 
the Court will continue to meet there.—Ep.] 


Against OPA: My honest opinion is 
that the quickest way to get rid of the 
threatened inflation is to get rid of Chester 
Bowles and his self-perpetuating group of 
collaborators and let business and produc- 
tion have a little chance. So long as the 
OPA is “in the saddle” prices will con- 
tinue to go up. When money is plentiful 
and one cannot purchase even the necessi- 
ties of life something is radically wrong. 

Harry C. Prugh, /ndiana, Pa. 

[Most manufacturers and merchants say 
Amen.—Eb.] 

Uncle Sam: By all means, the Uncle 
Sam we have been seeing all our lives— 
with a stern and knowing eye, chin-whis- 
kers jutting from an earnest face, grizzled 
locks straggling below a tall hat, old-time 
straps holding trousers snug to his boots 

should be retained. Especially so if 
nothing better can be proposed than what 
appeared on page 12 of Apr. 3 PATtH- 
FINDER. Uncle Sam, as we know him, has 
some dignity and backbone but what that 
Atomic Uncle is supposed to represent is 
beyond me. 

Kurt Hartmann, Edinburg, Texas 


Local Option: Since the Republicans 
stand a smart chance of winning the elec- 
tion of 1948 it would be a good time for 
them to put some real meat into their 
platform. Why not say they will be all- 
out for local option and will assure every 
American citizen a fair deal, regardless of 
color? 


M. L, Sterrett, Fullerton, Cal. 


Your Vote: Sen. Byrd of Virginia 
says that we have 3,000,000 Federal em- 
ployes—which is more than all the town, 
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city, county and state employes in the en- 
tire Nation. He further says that if nearly 
two-thirds of these were dismissed, gov- 
ernmental efficiency would rise. We cannot 
expect President Truman to bring down 
the wrath of the New Deal political ma- 
chine upon his head by asking for this 
reform. But there is something that 
alarmed voters can do about it, to wit: 
See to it that only candidates well known 
in their districts as honorable people are 
nominated in the primaries. Get out and 
vote. Then support them in the election 
only if they will promise to cut Federal 
expenditures to the bone. After you have 
elected such candidates . . . assure them 
you do not expect the Government to do 
for you that which, by work, prudence 
and frugality you can do for yourself. 
H. W. Caldwell, Medical Lake, Wash. 


Miner Point: Why pin the blame for 


the miners “strike” on John L. Lewis: 


when there is no strike at all? The con- 
tract between the miners and operators has 
just expired. The miners cannot work 
without a contract, as the operators could 
pay them a dollar a day if they so desired. 
Why don’t they start negotiations for a 
new contract 30 days before the old one 
expires? That would be a cure for so- 
called strikes. 
George Lightcap Sr., Nanty Glo, Pa. 

[Negotiations usually begin 30 days be- 
fore the miners’ contract expires, but the bar- 
gaining parties seldom get down to business 
before the deadline is practically on them.— 
Ep.] 


"Turn Us Loose": Anyone attending 
sales of used household goods in central 
Illinois doesn’t need to be told what’s 
causing inflation. It’s scarcity of necessi- 
ties. People are forced to pay scandalous 
prices for old things, to keep warm, cook 
their meals and have something to sit and 
sleep on. Turn us loose, Congress! We 
managed our affairs before the New Deal 
was dealt and we can do it again. 

S. Roos Sutten, Paxton, Jil. 


Filled the Gap: In PATHFINpeR, 
Mar. 27, the article “Teachers’ Salaries” 
read: “The schools are using 105,000 in- 
adequately prepared emergency teachers 
to bridge the gap, etc....” I think this is 
quite a slap at the oldsters who have come 
to the rescue for the Government, that the 
schools may be kept in session. 

In the first place the emergency 
teachers did» not ask for this, nor expect 
it. They simply answered a patriotic call, 
and were even urged to do so. Many left 
homes and other better positions at a 
sacrifice. They are not inadequately pre- 
pared, or they-ecould not merit emergency 
certificates. Teachers like poets, “are 
born, not made.” . 

Geneva Brown, Durango, Col. 


Letter Auction: Why couldn’t old 
letters and other items of interest no 
longer needed (which are accumulating in 
the Archives Building in Washington) be 
auctioned to autograph or antique collec- 
tors and the proceeds used for some good 
cause? Just as the late President Roose- 


velt’s stamp collection brought a nice sum 
at auction, many other items would be 
bought. 

M. L, Jenkins, Tunkhanneck, Pa. 


State of the Nation: Why lay all 
the blame for our country’s troubles to the 
labor unions when the Government has 
helped build up the unions for a political 
stand, such as the Political Action Com- 
mittee? 

Frederick G, Trunk Sr., Elversen, Pa. 


Make It Work: If we want to make 
the Germans realize democracy works we 
must show them with food. The Germans 
in the Soviet occupation zone are being 
fed better than those in ours. We must 
give them sufficient food or they'll turn to 
Communism. We should increase their ra- 
tions and show them democracy really is 
the best for them. The only argument a 
hungry man recognizes is food. 

A. H. Jeffrey, Houston, Tex. 


The Jumper: I’m getting tired of 
jumping for my life every time I go down- 
town. There ought to be a law to give the 
pedestrian an even chance of getting home 
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alive when he has to dodge automobiles 
from left and right and behind him, too. 
I always cross the street on the green light 
but if some dizzy driver isn’t running the 
red light to get a whack at me, some durn 
fool is cutting in from the side street to 
see if he can nip me. I know they’re al- 
lowed to make a right hand turn against 
the red light but the pedestrian ought to 
have some rights. 
Pete Whelihan, Evansville, Ind. 


Son of the Soil: The moment the 
cost of living is mentioned we seem to 
think of cost of meat and other foods 
from the farm. Very few farmers produce 
half the goods they use. So, when the man 
who drives the truck that hauls things to 
market, the one who builds the truck, the 
one who digs the coal, who digs the iron, 
who runs the train, who makes the steel, 
etc. .. . get $1 per hour for their work 
why should the farmer work for 20¢ an 
hour and his wife for 1o¢ or 15¢ an hour? 
Unless the OPA raises farmers’ prices 
30%—and now—I won’t plant. Also, if 
industrial wages continue upward, the 
30% is not enough for me. Let the Ad- 
ministration pay the farmer $1 an hour for 
his work and see what crops will cost. 


James Horton, Weingarten, Mo. 


The Bell-Goat: The War Depart- 
ment and the scientists are going to use 
sheep and.goats for guinea’ pigs-for experi- 
ment with their atom bomb. Well they will 
not have far to go to find the goats. I 
hope they don't overlook Uncle Sam, for 
he is the bell-goat for them all. 

A. J. McCardle, Geraldine, Mont. 


Plea for Patients: We should do 
something about treatment of patients in 
our mental institutions. In some of them 
the patients are herded like animals with 
little or: no opportunity for recreation and 
with little or no opportunity for creative 
effort, even for those believed curable. 
Units of conscientious objectors were as- 
signed to work in some of these so-called 
hospitals and as a result there has been 
some publicity, though probably not 
enough, about the inhuman treatment of 
these unfortunate and helpless persons. 
Shouldn’t we as taxpayers have something 
to say about the spending of our money? 
Couldn’t it be used to furnish better ac- 
commodations and modern, psychiatric 
treatment for our insane, rather than in 
developing the insanity of the atomic 
bomb? 

Stella Browne, Dayton, Ohio 


Daylight Saving: Here we are again 
all agog about the time. We farm people 
had hoped the crazy idea of daylight sav- 
ing time had died. There is just as much 
night as day in a year and no tinkering 
with the clocks will save the daylight time. 
Time is lost when not profitably spent. 
On the farm we get up an hour early 
when we have extra work to do. Why 
can’t everyone do that? And time is lost 
how many times a day with the radio an- 
nouncers giving the extra explanation of 
what time they are talking about? 

Cleora Lines, Peru, Ind. 
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make it tonight with Treet ! 


CHEESE TREETS 


Place slices of lightly-fried Treet on toast 
which was buttered before toasting. Put 
strip of Cloverbloom American Cheese 
over Treet slices. Place under moderate 
broiler flame for 3. minutes. Serve as illus- 
trated. Vitalox consommé makes a splen- 
did first course. 


TASTE TREET’S SPECIAL GOODNESS 


Compare -Treet with any other meal-ready 
meat and you'll know why millions say: 
“Treet is the best!” For Treet is all tender 
pork shoulder, delightfully blended with 
sugar-cured ham! Extra flavorful, extra 


Super Supper 
Sandwich | 


tender, high in vitamins. 


Listen to Hedda 
Hopper’s Holly- 
wood every Monday 
night over ABC 
(Blue) Network. 
See local papers 
for time and 
station. 


All tender pork shoulder 


... deliciously blended 
with sugar-cured ham 
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the world’s most popular 
oil-burning range! 


PERFECTION’S famous “High-Power” Burners 
are so clean, so fast! They give you instantaneous 
heat in any degree you desire. “Live Heat” ovens 
make all baking better. There’s never a trace of 
smoke, soot or odor in the modern PERFECTION 
kitchen. Easy and economical to operate, built 
to last, quick to clean as a china dish. And you 
can enjoy PERFECTION’S unrivaled perform- 


ance wherever you live! 


FEALLOLON Ot kanges 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - 





7817-B PLATT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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REPUBLICAN GAINS might be greater proportionately in the Senate than the 
House, some political dopesters claim. They point out that most 
House rural districts likely to go GOP are already in that column, 
while a lot of Senators up for election rode in with the 1940 land- 
slide. 

CONGRESS IS NEEDLING the State Department to speed up its long-—promised 
reorganization, will probably approve any program designed to bring 
more capable young men into foreign service. 

LESSER DIPLOMATS serving Soviet—dominated countries in Washington are 
privately—-very privately—joking about their required Communist 
affiliations. 

BIG HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM slated by Public Roads Bureau is being held 
up by shortage of heavy duty construction machinery, bridge steel, 
etc. ; 

FEDERAL JOB ANALYSTS are studying figures showing one out of five returned 
vets have changed jobs at least once since leaving the service. 

LOUD SQUAWK is coming in Congress over Agriculture Department's allocation of 
40,000 tons of protein meal to tobacco growers for use as fertilizer 
at a time when cattle feed is so short. 

YOU'LL BE READING more soon about deliberations of the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission in Washington. Newspapermen have finally succeeded in 
breaching the wall of secrecy surrounding it. 

INDUSTRIAL BOOM for South and West may develop, but without important Federal 
help. Group of Senators backing survey and planning legislation 
can't get their bills out of committee. 


TO BOLSTER ICELAND BASES PLEA, group of U.S. geographers are toying with idea 
of declaring the country within the western hemisphere, thereby bring- 
ing it under the Monroe Doctrine. 

U.S. WILL KEEP CLOSE WATCH on forthcoming Bolivian elections. If President 
Villarroel is elected (he took over by coup in 1943), he's expected 
to immediately establish close ties with Argentina's Peron. 

DELAY IN ESTABLISHING BOARD to administer the full employment bill is partly 
due to informal veto by Southern Senators of one slated as "too 
liberal." Proposed candidates were Leon Henderson, Isador Lubin and 
Dr. Alvin Hansen. 

NATURAL RUBBER IMPORTS this year are now expected to meet one-third of U.S. 
requirements, officials say. 

PROHIBITION GROUPS are going all-out in effort to use world famine as excuse 
to ban all distilling and brewing, have started liquor interests 
buttonholing Congressmen in a counterattack. 

SECRETARY BYRNES, before leaving for Paris, personally called several Senators 
to appeal for British loan support. 

STARCH SHORTAGE threatens cotton textile production, has resulted in group of 
mill owners arranging short-term leases of Maine starch mills. 

SPONSORS OF CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION are determined to fight for adoption 
of over-all program, fear that otherwise proposals like that for in- 
creased clerical help will be okayed, but drastic reforms tabled. 

NEW CABINET POST——-Secretary of Transportation—is in the talk stage at the 
White House. 

DESPITE APPEALS BY ADMINISTRATION to keep taxes high, move is gaining 
strength in Congress to give both corporations and individuals greater 
relief. 


PATENT APPLICATIONS are at an all-time high, exceeding even the war years. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., May 8, 1946 


P.S_ Listen to the PATHFINDER news broadcast on the “Op’ry House Matinee” program every Saturday over the Mutual 
network. Consult your newspaper for exact time. 
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Who? 


Replacement for Chief Justice Stone 
must meet varied requirements— 
difficult to choose 


Favorite guessing game in Washing- 
on last week revolved around the ques- 
tion: “Who will be the next Chief Justice 
of the United States?” 

Even while the body of Harlan F. 
Stone was being laid away in Washington’s 
Rock Creek cemetery; while the Capital, 
with half-masted flags began marking a 
0-day period of mourning; while the 
White House canceled all social events in 
respect to the late Chief Justice, the guess- 
ing went on. 

There was no particular reason why 
President Truman should be in a hurry to 
make what will undoubtedly be his most 
important appointment, especially since 
his appointment policies have brought so 
much criticism. However, by this week 
he had consulted with his advisors, seemed 
ready to make an early announcement. 

It will be no easy task to fill a post 
second only in prestige to the Presidency 
which gives to its holder lifetime tenure 
at $20,500 a year. Franklin Roosevelt 
found out in 1937 when he brought up his 
so-called “Court-packing” plan that the 
American public takes a deep and posses- 
sive pride in its Supreme Court. So the 
man that President Truman picks will have 
to have, among other things, integrity, 
ability and the respect of the people he 
serves. 

Other Factors. The Court today is 
composed of seven Democrats and only 
one Republican—Harold Burton, who was 
named by Truman. All the Democrats 
are Roosevelt appointees. Therefore there 
will be strong pressure on the President 
to go outside his party to name another 
justice. 

Tradition also calls for widespread 
geographical representation among the 
justices. Of the present eight, three are 
Southerners, two Easterners, two from the 
Midwest and only one (Douglas) from the 
West. So there'll be a campaign to get 
Truman to name another Westerner to 
the Court. 

Erratic. More important, however, 
and this goes into the Court’s functions 
itself, is the apparent necessity of picking 
a strong leader for the body. From a pe- 
riod when an observer could neatly cleave 
the Court into liberal and conservative 
factions, the Court has progressed to the 
point where it is almost impossible to 
predict its course or the lineup of its 
justices. 

Especially disturbing to lawyers has 
been the Court’s tendency to reverse it- 
self. Not only does this deprive them of 
precedent on which to base cases, but it 
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has the effect of causing attorneys to 
“gamble.” They will take an appeal on a 
case which, in the light of previous deci- 
sions would seem hopeless, on up to the 
Supreme Court figuring that the court this 
time might interpret the law differently. 

Many believe an administrative head 
like Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
who sometimes ran the Court like a top 
sergeant, would make the present court 
less erratic. 

The Men. Of the 12 previous Chief 
Justices, only two were promoted from the 
Court—Stone and Edward D. White, who 
was named by President Taft in rgto. 
Therefore there is no compulsion on Tru- 
man to promote a justice. He can pick 
and choose from among the hundreds of 
able, learned Federal and state judges. 

But the Washington guessers last 
week leaned to the belief that he would 
promote a justice and appoint a justice. 
If so, the new Chief Justice would be one 
of these men: 

Black. The senior justice is a crusad- 
ing son of a Southern tenant farmer. His 
judicial career reflects inbred suspicion 
against wealth and power, causes him to 
lean well to the left. Called one of the 
greatest justices by some, he is termed 
intemperate and narrow by others. He 
favors a liberal interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, opposes “judicial” law. 

Frankfurter. Hailed as a liberal when 
he left a Harvard law professorship, he is 
now called conservative by many leftists. 
Others praise his level-headedness and phi- 
losophy. He believes in preserving the 
independence of Federal and state govern- 
ments within the constitutional system, 
wants a judicial philosophy which would 
“make the democratic system work.” 

Jackson. Considered by many the 
most brilliant man on the Court, he is a 
literary stylist, a progressive that keeps 
his feet on the ground. He believes the 
Federal Government should have the power 
to correct economic ills and protect so- 
ciety, but not enough to become totali- 
tarian. 

Douglas. Tough-minded, left-of-cen- 
ter, Douglas frequently stands with Black 
in holding that Federal powers should be 
construed in the most embracing fashion 
in dealing with economic problems. He 
also believes in the widest latitude for 
Congress. 

Reed. Thorough and painstaking, al- 
most laborious in his thinking, his opinions 
are often sound but seldom interesting. His 
interpretations of the Constitution are lib- 
eral. He believes that the Federal Govern- 
ment can reach out into nearly every 
phase of business. Yet he’s considered a 
middle-roader. 

Murphy. An Irish Catholic, he rebels 
against anything that resembles persecu- 
tion. He is the champion of civil liberties 
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Rutledge 
ONE OF THESE? If President Truman chooses 


a new Chief Justice from present Court mem- 


bers, he will be one of these. (SEE: Who?) 
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Burton 








on the Court, though some think that in 
his anxiety to protect those liberties he 
grants license to wrong-doers. In cham- 
pioning freedom of the individual, he be- 
lieves he is helping to ward off totalitarian- 
ism. 

Burton. The newest justice, he has 
not yet made his reputation on the Court. 
However, he is known to be a hard worker, 
deeply religious, and of undoubted integ- 
rity. He is basically conservative but will 
accept past New Deal decisions as Court 
precedents. 

Rutledge. A hard worker who writes 
hard-to-read opinions, he does not attract 
the spotlight. His New Deal approach 
frequently takes him along with Black and 
Douglas. The Constitution to him is an 
exceedingly flexible document, but he 
sometimes rebels against what he believes 
are expedients 


Testimony and Mail 


While the Senate debated financial 
aid to Britain two other prime measures 
iwaited its pleasure. One of them was ex- 
tension of OPA’s pricing powers. 

And it was to the Senate that the 
Administration looked to save the much- 
umended, badly mangled OPA bill sent on 
from the House. Its Banking Committee 
was holding hearings—and hearing much 
the same story the House committeé had 
been told. The National Association of 
Manufacturers and U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce wanted OPA virtually done 
away with; the Committee for Economic 
Development urged a gradual lifting of 
controls; the National Farmers Union 
asked that OPA be continued; the Grange 
and Farm Bureau Feder: 
ified support. 

Clash. Testimony of Arthur Besse 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, brought almost the 
only exchange. When Besse accused Sta- 
bilization Chief Bowles of uttering “hokum 
of the highest order.” Sen. Tobey (R.- 


tion gave it qual- 
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BESSE. His charge of “hokum" brought about 
an exchange. (SEE: Testimony ond Mai!) 
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THE NEGRO PRESS. Newspapers like these, with an estimated total U.S. circulation of 21/4 
million, are becoming “must” political reading. (SEE: The Negro Vote) 


N.H.) and Barkley (D.-Ky.) called him 
to task. But Sens, Milliken (R.-Col.) and 
Capehart (R.-Ind.) backed him up, said 
he “learned his name-calling from 
Bowles.” 

Meanwhile, OPA’s supporters wrote 
letters that virtually swamped the Senate 
postoffice. Sen. Downey (D.-Cal.)  re- 
ported: ““My mail and telegrams are run- 
ning 20 or 25 to 1 in favor of continuing 
OPA.” On the other hand, Sen. Buck 
(R.-Del.) said his mail was running 2-1 
against price control. 

It was on mail such as this, the Ad- 
ministration freely admitted, that it based 
its hopes for a continued OPA without 
severe limitations on its powers. 


The Negro Vote 


Off-year Congressional elections will 
be held six months from now and one of 
the most burning questions at Democratic 
and Republican national headquarters is: 

“How will the Negro vote go?” 

In their search for the answer poli- 
ticians are reading some newspapers with 
names not familiar to the public as a 
whole. *A few of the names: The Pitts- 
burgh Courier, The Chicago Defender, The 
Ohio State News, The Louisville Defender. 

These papers—and others—are scan- 
ned carefully because they are among the 
leaders of the Negro press. From them the 
politicians hope to learn which way the 
Negro vote will turn in November. 

Seek Control. Why are they so in- 
terested? Well, Republicans will try to 
make a net gain of 27 seats in the House, 
the majority necessary for control. Demo- 
crats will try to hold their own and to 
pick up more seats if possible. 

Some of the hardest fights will be in 
districts that were close in 1944— districts 
where outcome will hinge on the Negro 
vote if the preponderance of that vote 
goes to either party. 

Examples. In Delaware, which has 
only one representative in the House, the 
Democrats won in 1944 by polling 51.5% 
of the total vote. But—13.3% of the pop- 
ulation was Negro. Therefore, if the non- 
Negro vote splits about as it did in 1944 
and the bulk of the Negro vote switches 
towards the Republicans, the result will be 
obvious. 

To cite a few more districts with 1944 


results and percentages: Kentucky’s 3d 
(Republicans polled 42.5% of the vote 
Negro population, 13.8); Missouri’s sth 
(Republicans polled 47.4; Negro popula- 
tion, 13.6); New Jersey’s 11th (Republi- 
cans polled 52.8; Negro population, 14.) 
These are just a few of the districts where 
the Negro vote could be decisive. 

That’s why helpers at headquarters 
of both parties are snipping out editorials 
and columns to be placed before the boss 
with exultant or worried comment. 

From Ohio. At G.O.P. headquarters 
the snipper could come up with delight 
with an editorial from The Ohio Stat 
News entitled: “One Year with Truman.” 

The editorial laments: “Unhappily 
Truman’s accomplishments have fallen far 
short of his goals set for the Nation. ... 
In a year Truman has done great damage 
to the prestige of the Presidency. .. . He 
has whittled the big job . . . down to fit 
himself. The little man from Missouri has 
made of the Presidency a little job in 
which he can be comfortable.” 

And so, at Republican headquarters 
there is a tendency to tell the boss: “The 
Negro vote is heading our way.” 

From Chicago. But at Democratic 
headquarters, the paper-cutters could put 
a clipping from The Chicago wg on 
the top of the pile. It’s headed: “G.O.P. 
and National Committeeman Reece,” and 
it says: “It seems that the Republican 
Party, in order to align itself closer with 
the Southern Reactionaries, was prevailed 
upon to name a national committeeman 

. . Reece from Tennessee. 

“As minority groups can only benefit 
from liberal legislation, the Republican 
Party is serving notice to them that stand- 
pat reactionary politics will be strictly ad- 
hered to. In other words, the G.O.P. feels 
confident enough to win future elections 
by discrediting the Democrats rather than 
by offering any constructive progtam to 
help minority groups and the working peo- 
ple. . . .” it’s the Democrats’ turn to 
clap hands on that one. 

Key Votes. Other factors are being 
watched by the political leaders: 

It’s likely more Negroes will vote in 
1946 than have ever before cast their 
ballots in a mid-term election; it’s likely 
more Negroes will vote in key districts in 
which they may hold the balance of power. 

This last is true for three reasons 
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AT SEA. An “Army” President watched the Navy at work, viewed maneuvers off the Atlantic coast from the huge carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(left), had flight deck activity explained by Capt. Charles T. Mauro (above, right) and the purposes of the exercises outlined for him by Adms. 
Leahy (below, left), Mitscher (center) and Navy Secretary Forrestal. 


(1) the war sent marty Negroes from the 
South into the North, Northwest and the 
Pacific Coast to work in war plants; (2) 
most of them were over voting age; (3) 
past surveys have indicated that a larger 
proportion of Negroes voted in Northern 
states than did white voters of the same 
economic class in these states. 

There’s still another factor: This is 
that the CIO Political Action Committee 
has been campaigning eagerly to get out 
the Negro vote in industrial cities. 

Adding it all up, it demonstrates that 
the snippers at Republican and Demo- 
cratic headquarters will be busy clipping 
Negro newspapers from now until Novem- 
ber. “ 


What Goes Up... 


Not many years ago, some authorities 
were solemnly warning that the Nation’s 
economy could not stand an increase in 
the public debt beyond the then existing 
ceiling of $49 billion. 

But suddenly the U.S. had to fight a 
global war, which sapped its financial re- 
sources and sent the debt soaring. As the 
debt spiraled upward, Congress from time 
to time raised the legal ceiling to accom- 
modate it to $65 billion in 1941; $125 
billion in 1942; $210 billion in 1943; $260 
billion in 1944; and $300 billion in 1945. 
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Present actual debt is about $274.3 
billion, nearly $2,000 per capita. In 1916, 
the total was $1.225 billion, or $11.96 per 
capita, the lowest per capita since the 
Civil War. In 1920, after World War I, 
it was $24.3 billion, or $228 per capita. 

Action. Now with the war over, 
friends of Federal solvency are demanding 
an end to deficit financing, with a bal- 
anced budget (leading to reduction and 
ultimate elimination of the debt) as their 
goal. Encouraged by improvement in the 
Federal financial picture, which has per- 
mitted two sizeable debt reductions this 
year, these forces, led by Sen. Byrd (D.- 
Va.), took the first concrete step toward 
that goal last week. 

The Senate Finance Committee unani- 
mously recommended that the present 
$300 billion ceiling be lowered to $275 
billion. Since the actual debt is now near 
that figure, the effect would be to prohibit 
further borrowing and force the Govern- 
ment to adopt a strict “pay-as-you-go” 
policy. No money could be spent that 
wasn’t available from taxes, 

Prospects for favorable action on the 
proposal are bright in the Senate, good 
in the House. 

Taxes. Secretary of the Treasury 
Vinson endorsed the committee action, but 
added that taxes would have to remain 
high to pay off the debt as rapidly as pos- 


sible. Despite Vinson’s stand, however, 
some members of Congress, with an eye 
to the vote-fetching effect of such a move, 
are busily working on bills calling for 
fairly substantial reductions in taxes. 
The present debt, economists say, can 
be borne without excessive strain only so 
long as national income remains high, so 
that the annual interest charge does not 
take out too big a slice of total revenue. 
If national income dropped sharply and 
revenues dropped proportionately, the $43 
billion annual interest charge (which now 
exceeds annual Federal expenditures 20 
years ago) would become an intolerable 


load. 


Labor in the South 


Southern employers looked apprehen- 
sively northward last week and watched 
for the new union armies. 

They had not been surprised when 
the CIO, fat with war-won funds, an- 
nounced a few weeks ago it would soon 
start a drive for a million new members in 
unorganized Southern ipdustries and was 
prepared to spend $1 million in the next 
year to get them. 

Last week the AFL, also ripe for ex- 
pansion, said it, too, would go after a mil- 
lion Southern workers. AFL _ president 
William Green didn’t say how much his 
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organization was planning to spend, but 
revealed the drive would start May 11 with 
a meeting of AFL leaders from 12 South- 
ern states in Asheville, N.C. There was a 
rumor that John L. Lewis, who once quit 
AFL to organize CIO, would spearhead 
the fight. 

PAC Aid. The CIO membership 
push, which would go on simultaneously 
with a Southern political campaign by the 
Political Action Committee, would have 
headquarters in Birmingham, Ala. 

What worried employers was _ that 
AFL and CIO seemed to be after the same 
million workers. They both named the 
same industries as fields for organization 
—textiles, lumber, oil, rayon, rubber, 
chemicals, shipbuilding, public services. 
This meant that even if employers them- 
selves offered no resistance to the invasion, 
the rival unions were sure to crash head 
on in their membership drives. 

Ball Players’ Union. Less momentous 
than these major drives, but highly sig- 
nificant to sports fans, was the announce- 
ment by Robert Murphy, a Boston labor 
lawyer, that within a few weeks he ex- 
pected to have organized an American 
Baseball Players’ Guild. He said ballplay- 
ers need a union but aren’t numerous 
enough to attract the big union organizers. 

Other major developments on the 
labor front last week: 

The soft coal strike moved into its 
second month without apparent progress 
toward reconciliation between Lewis and 
the mine operators. 

Deadlock. A Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. strike of 75,000 workers passed its 
tooth day still deadlocked. Disagreement 
between the CIO and the company was 
over an incentive pay system and a de- 
manded 184¢-an-hour wage boost. 

Biggest new threat. to the national 
economy was a promised strike starting 
May 18 of nearly 300,000 trainmen and 
locomotive engineers, members of two rail- 
road brotherhoods, which would tie up 
trains from coast to coast. The unions re- 
jected recommendations by a fact-finding 
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board for a $1.28-a-day increase. They 
had asked a minimum of $2.50. Unless 
President Truman found some way to 
avert the walkout, it would be the first 
major rail tieup since 1922. 


Stuffed Democrats 


Speaking of starving Europeans and 
the desperate need to save food at home 
by eating less, here’s the menu for the 
Bronx County Democratic Committee’s 
annual fund-raising dinner. Present were 
Democratic National Chairman Bob Han- 
negan, Sen, James Mead (D.-N.Y.), possi- 
ble New York gubernatorial candidate; 
County Chairman Ed (Paving Block) 
Flynn, Sen. Robert Wagner (D.-N.Y.), 
and many others. The menu: 

Hors d'oeuvres, oysters, whole pine- 
apples filled with fruit and cordials, bowls 
of relish, nuts, and petite marmite. 

Lobster thermidor, filet mignon. 

Stuffed tomatoes, peas, potatoes lo- 
rette, green spring salad, orange sherbet. 

Dessert: Ice cream molded with fresh 
strawberries, glazed petit fours, coffee. 


Menu Changed 


America’s dinner table was promised 
more meat, less bread. 

A “billion-dollar rainfall” swept 
through the Nation bringing saving mois- 
ture to crops, principally wheat which was 
threatened with severe damage from 
drought. But relief from that threat did 
not mean more bread for Americans— 
only that the U.S. might come nearer 
meeting its commitments for aiding the 
starving overseas. 

Improved prospects for the new wheat 
harvest which will start early in June, 
Government leaders hoped, might in- 
fluence farmers to release old stocks now 
held on farms. .Fiorello LaGuardia, 
UNRRA’s director, flew to the heart of the 
Nation’s wheat bin to appeal for “wheat, 
not futures” to feed the starving. Even as 
he spoke in Climax, Minn., Red River Val- 


ley farms responded with deliveries total- 
ing 50,000 bushels, first of a trickle in 
the hoped-for flood. 

Tightening Up. But even should 
that hope materialize, there were strong 
indications that new and drastic cuts in 
domestic bread production or wheat re- 
serves, already the lowest in eight years, 
were in prospect. Domestic flour sales 
already were ordered cut 25%. 

The Combined Food Board granted 
an additional 100,000 tons of wheat to 
UNRRA, bringing total April allocations 
to 460,000 tons, still far short of the 
700,000 tons monthly LaGuardia said were 
necessary, but which Secretary Anderson 
said simply weren’t in existence. 

Leaders also still counted strongly on 
the 30¢-per-bushel export. bonus to en- 
courage further release of farm stocks. 

Corn. In another move to force grain 
to_ market, the Agriculture Department 
called all loans on corn, The effect, how- 
ever, was more psychological than real, 
since not more than 2.5 million ‘bushels of 
corn are under loans. 

A hint of still more drastic action 
came from acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who remarked that if wheat or 
flour is needed, “what you have to do is 


‘go and take wheat or flour.” There are 


various ways of doing that, he added, in- 
cluding rationing. 

Ray of Light. Only in meat was the 
prospect for U.S. consumers a.bit brighter. 
Aimed at smashing the black market and 
thus spreading available supplies more 
evenly, the Government re-imposed war- 
time controls to limit slaughtering. Under 
new controls, slaughterers were permitted 
to butcher the same number of beeves and 
calves in any month as in the same month 
in 1944- Slaughter of hogs was limited to 
80%. 

People's Part. Friction between the 
UNRRA and the recently organized Emer- 
gency Food Collection Campaign was 
ironed out in a conference between La- 
Guardia and Secretary Wallace, chairman 
of the campaign. It was agreed in the 
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RESPONSE. U.S. farmers, like these from Flasher, N.D., responded to UNRRA Director LaGuardia's urgent plea for wheat, (SEE: Menu Changed) 
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discussion that the Collection Campaign 
would concentrate on soliciting cash con- 
tributions which could be used to make 
wholesale purchases and thereby avoid 
maintenance of many  widely-scattered 
collection centers. 

Contributions of canned goods, how- 
ever, will be welcomed, especially When 
consumers already have such foods avail- 
able in their homes. 


Washington 


Parade 





The Top 


Members of the U.S. Senate were put 
in their place last week. 

A lobby consisting of three students 
from a Tulsa, Okla., aviation school, all 
veterans, showed up in Washington to ask 
more tuition money for themselves and 
classmates. What they wanted, specifi- 
cally, was for the Government to pay for 
both ground and flying courses. 

After a few days ‘of what they felt 
to be successful groundwork, they held a 
press conference, told reporters they had 
some profitable talks with the Veterans 
Administration, 

“What?” asked one of the reporters. 
“Didn’t you try to get help from the 
Oklahoma Senators?” 

“Naw,” said one of the students, “We 
didn’t go to the Senators. We started in 
right at the top.” 


Six-Year President? 


Republican leadership in the House 
has started a strong movement to put a 
Constitutional amendment before state 
legislatures next year to limit future U.S. 
Presidents to a single term of six years. 

A resolution to that effect was filed a 
year ago by Rep. Dondero (R.-Mich.), 
and then was promptly pigeonholed by a 


Democrat-dominated Elections Committee. 

Now Rep. Everett M. Dirksen, Re- 
publican from Pekin, Ill., with the bless- 
ing of House Republican leader Joseph 
Martin, has taken charge of a move to 
force the resolution onto the floor for de- 
bate and vote. To do so, he needs 218 
signatures of fellow-Congressmen, which 
must be affixed to a “discharge petition” 
and handed to the Speaker of the House. 

Problem. How hard it will be to get 
the necessary signatures is still anybody’s 
guess. So is the amount of opposition it 
will run into in the House and Senate. 
Some Republicans are likely to oppose it 
on the grounds that in 1944 they adopted 
a plank in their party platform “provid- 
ing that no person shall be President of 
the United States for more than two terms 
of four years each.” And there is a great 
deal of difference—and argument—be- 
tween one six-year-term and two four- 
year terms. 

The debate should be interesting if it 
ever reaches the floor. 

Historically, it should not split along 
party lines. Though Republicans have 
urged limiting the President’s term in 
recent years, the idea has been propound- 
ed in the past by Democratic Presidents 
Jackson (1829). Johnson (1865), and 
Cleveland (1885). It was adopted into 
the Democratic party platform in 1912 
and the Senate that year gave the resolu- 
tion the necessary two-thirds majority. 
President-elect Wilson, however, an- 
nounced he was opposed to the proposal 
and had not been consulted on it when 
the platform was drawn up. The House 
never voted on it. 

Not Truman. The present proposal, 
if passed, would not apply to President 
Truman but would start with the next new 
President—who may belong to either 
party. 

Arguments. ‘The single term would 
get away from the factor of: seeking re- 
election,” says Dirksen. “Knowing there 
would be no other term for him, the Presi- 
dent could act with complete independ- 
ence. He could do what he felt to be right 
rather than what he thought would be 
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WHICH IS WHICH? Left, Mary Gene Miller, secretary to Sen. Stanfill (R.-Ky.) studies a 
picture of Margaret Truman, for whom she's often mistaken. Right is Miss Truman herself. 
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FIGHT COMING. Rep. Dirksen mustered his 
arguments. (SEE: Six-Year President?) 


likely to win votes in the next election.” 

Critics of the late President Roose- 
velt claim that he illustrated for the first 
time how a President could, by liberal use 
of “largesse,” keep himself in office in- 
definitely. Now that the’ way has been 
shown, they add, other Presidents will do 
the same thing unless a law is passed to 
prevent it. 

Opposition. Arguments against the 
six-year term are also numerous. Com- 
petition for another term, opponents say, 
is what keeps a President “on the ball,” 
makes him stay wide-awake to the wishes 
of the people, stops him from endorsing 
legislation that might be harmful to the 
country. The people ought to have the 
right to change Presidents oftener than 
once every six years. A President, on the 
other hand, ought to be able to go to the 
people for endorsement at the end of his 
first term. 

There are many other arguments, pro 
and con. They are not new. In the last 
150 years, more than 200 similar resolu- 
tions have been offered in Congress. All 
died a-borning. 


Rain or Shine? 


The Washington Star agrees with 
Mark Twain that while everybody talks 
about the weather, nobody does anything 
about it. 

However, the Star decided that 
Twain's truism didn’t keep it from doing 
something about the weatherman. 

As a result, it started keeping score 
on the Washington forecaster, announced 
it would keep it up for 30 days. The 
score at the end of the first week: Weath- 
erman 4; weather 3. 


Stooge No More 


Luther Johnson, Texas Democrat, has 
been in the House of Representatives 
more than 23 years. He worked hard on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. of 
which he was ranking Democratic mem- 
ber. He also worked hard, as all Con- 
gressmen must, answering the stacks of 
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letters he got every week from his con- 
stituents. No matter how unreasonable 
the letters were he always answered po- 
litely—“the constituent is always right.” 

Was right, that is, until a few days 
ago when President Truman appointed 
Johnson to the U.S. Tax Court, and the 
Senate confirmed him. Then the Con- 
gressman went back to his office, picked 
out a critical letter from a Texas Sixth 
District voter, and dictated a hot answer 
which “told off” the constituent in no un- 
certain terms. . 

“Why, Mr. Johnson,” his secretary 
said. “This doesn’t sound like you!” 

“Mail it,” Johnson ordered, “I’ve 
been wanting to write a letter like that 
for 23 years.” 


Bad Smell 


If anybody doubts that California’s 
citizens make up the world’s biggest un- 
official publicity agency, let him listen to 
what happened at a recent Senate hearing 
on meat black markets. 

A California meat packer, discussing 
unsanitary conditions at black market 
slaughtering plants, said one such plant 
was finally raided because it smelled so 
bad a Government meat inspector five 
miles away noticed a strange odor and 
tracked it down. 

That was too much for one skeptical 
Senator. How, he asked, sticking his chin 
a mile out, could anybody smell something 
five miles away? 

The meat packer, of course, replied: 

“Because the atmosphere in Califor- 
nia is so clear!” 


Push a Button 


Congress has been a “big business” 
for a good many years now, but for var- 
ious reasons—including economy—Con- 
gressmen have been limping along with out- 
moded office equipment. Since the first of 
the year, however, improvements designed 
to increase efficiency of both Senators and 
Representatives have been turning up on 
Capitol Hill more and more frequently. 

One example is installation in most 
senatorial offices of inter-office communi- 
cation systems between the Senator and 
his secretary—so the secretary doesn’t 
have to keep trotting back and forth from 
one office to another. Another machine 
you see here and there in a Congressman’s 
office is an automatic typewriter, which 
saves secretaries hours of key-pounding 
every day. 

Still another is the Soundscriber, a 
recording machine which about two-thirds 
of the Senators have had—or ordered— 
installed in their offices this year. It has 
all the regular advantages of a dicta- 
phone; Sen. Jones can now catch up on 
his mail in the evening without making 
his stenographer stay overtime. 

Easy. But the Soundscriber can also 
be used to take down an ordinary con- 
yersation over the telephone or across a 
desk. All Sen. Jones has to do is push a 
button, which starts a disk turning and 
an electronic, diamond-tipped needle cut- 
ting the sound waves into it. The con- 
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versation can be played back immediately. 

This has the effect of making people 
a little bit more careful about what they 
say to Senators over the phone. It also 
makes Washington correspondents think 
twice before using too much poetic license 
when quoting Congressmen in print. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how 
the machine works is the sales technique 
used by W. J. Gross, Soundscriber’s 
Washington sales manager. He calls up 
Congressman Doe, gets him into a con- 
versation, then proposes a. demonstration 
of the machine. 

“Demonstration?” says Rep. Doe. 
“Not a chance! I’m a busy man. I have 
no time for demonstrations.” 

“Tt won’t take long,” says Gross. 

“I’m sorry ” the Congressman 
begins—when suddenly he is interrupted 
by the sound of his own voice answering 





the telephone. He listens in amazement 
while the whole conversation of the last 
few minutes comes out of the earphone. 
That’s usually all it takes. 


Empty House 


While Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.) was dis- 
cussing the British loan (his arguments 
took several days to state) he was inter- 
rupted by Sen. Aiken (R.-Vt.): 

Mr. Aiken—“I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for yielding. I am sorry 
I shall not be present to hear the rest of 
his address.” 

Mr. Bilbo—“I hope the Senator will 
have time to read it in the Record. I 
shall be glad to yield to~any other Repub- 
licans who desire to go.” 

Mr. Aiken—“The Senator’s wish is 
granted. They have all gone.” 


Internationa! 


BEFORE. This is not Hiroshima after the atom bomb, but Washington, D.C., back in the 
1890s. Constitution Ave. was just a muddy lane. In the right foreground is a race-track. 





International 


AFTER. Fifty years later, Constitution Ave. stretches broadly between Navy Dept. buildings 
(lower left) and Interior Dept: (middle right). Pan American building and Constitution Hall 
stand where the horses once raced, 
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How big has this Government of 
ours grown? 

Experience makes a member of 
Congress fairly familiar with the ins 
and outs of the many departments and 
agencies. His secretary expects to be 
even better acquainted: 

Clifford R. Hope, of Garden City, 
Kansas, has served here in the House 
of Representatives since 1927. He has 
been a good Congressman, and thinks 
he has one of the best secretaries on 
Capitol Hill. 

“When a request or question comes 
from a constituent,” Hope remarked 
the other day, “it frequently takes 
from half an hour to as long as five 
hours on the telephone to locate the 
particular individual in the bureaus or 
agencies who is responsible for the 
answer. It may take two hours just 
to find out whom to ask.” 

“That’s my experience, and every- 
body else’s here,” spoke up Thomas A. 
Jenkins of Ironton, Ohio, who has 
been in the House two years longer 
than Hope. 

“Tt takes eight calls, on the aver- 
age,” said a Washington gentleman who 
deals constantly with Governmental 
affairs, 

People send at least 10 times as 
many. requests and letters to members 
of Congress now as 20 years ago. 
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Why? Because Government touches the 
lives of so many more citizens in so 
many more ways, 

Most Americans can remember a 


with either the power or the services of 
the Federal Government were few and 
far between. 

The mail was a Federal service. 
Nearly everyone received and sent 
mail. 

What else? Now and then a re- 
spected citizen was called to serve on 
a Federal grand jury. Every two years 
voters chose members of Congress. 
Every fourth year they elected a Presi- 
dent. 

Otherwise, the National Govern- 
ment was a comfortable, distant power. 
Unless he noticed the taxes on his chew- 
ing tobacco or liquor (if he indulged 
in such deplorable habits) a man in 
those days might have been born, lived 
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time when their “first-hand contacts. 


Along the American Way 


By Wheeler McMillen 


and died without ever being conscious 
that the Federal Government had 
touched him. His Uncle Sam _ took 
from him no direct taxes and gave him 
no directions about his business. It 
was enough to know that this was “a 
free country”—that the Government 
somehow assured his liberty as an in- 
dividual. 

Look now in the telephone book 
of any city or substantial county seat. 
The United States Government is list- 
ed, usually not once but many times. 
Federal services have vastly increased. 





Federal powers have multiplied until 
they touch every citizen. Government 
costs, in consequence, have climbed 
until taxes pinch everyone's earnings. 

More than 2,500,000 civilian em- 
ployees now draw public pay in the 
executive branch alone. 

So unwieldy and complicated has 
Government become that neither Con- 
gress nor the President can really “trun” 
it nor even understand it. As a result 
the powers of the hard-to-get-at minor 
officials have become as great or those 
of the top men once were. 

The universal tendency of Govern- 
ment in all times has been to grow. 
Any country can have a super-Govern- 
ment. All that is needed is willingness 
by the people to let it have its way. 

The trouble is that no country, 
not even the United States, can raise 
the super-men to run the super-Govern- 
ment. 

No human being can possibly be- 
come all-wise enough to make, cor- 
rectly and fairly, all the decisions that 
super-Government demands. The very 
theory of Government by the people 
assumes that the people will them- 
selves to the largest degree possible 
govern themselves—not merely by 
delegating duties to public servants, 
but as free individuals who decide for 
themselves how to behave and how to 
run their personal affairs. No one man, 
no set of men, ever has been or ever 
will be wise enough to know every- 
thing. 

The only remedies seem to be to 
quit letting Government take on jobs 
that it cannot possibly perform any- 
way; and to whittle Government down 
closer to the size of the men who can 
be found to run it. 








Americana 


Dark of the Moon 


All sorts of things enter into spring 
planting and house renovating. In “Ger- 
man” sections of Pennsylvania and. the 
Midwest, however, there’s more to con- 
sider than rainfall and the hired help you 
can muster: 

Never start anything on Friday, 
Dutchmen say—that’s when Adam was 
created, entered Paradise and got tossed 
out—it’s bad. And don’t plaster on Sat- 
urday—the plaster will fall. 

Eggs won't hatch if the setting is 
talked over at mealtime. Hens that are 
set between 11 a.m. and noon Sundays 
make the best hatchings. 

Spud Lore. For good vines, watch 
for a waxing moon to plant peas and po- 
tatoes, skip baking day, and never plant 
spuds in the p.m. When the horns of the 
moon turn down, it is time to plant other 
vegetables. If a man plants cucumbers 
they'll give a large yield. A woman who 
transplants parsley is asking for trouble. 

Homes swept in the dark of the moon 
won't get moths or spiders and worms 
can’t touch meats taken from the smoke- 
house then. Animals killed on the moon’s 
increase won't shrink in cooking or curing. 

Trees are always planted in the “up” 
sign of the horns for high growth—ex- 
cept junipers, which should spread. 

In fence post setting moon phases 
are important but farmers disagree on 
just which. “One’s as good as t’other,” 
one Dutchman said. ‘‘ ‘Down’ signs make 
’em sink. ‘Up’ signs pulls ’em out. Either 
way, they fall over and rot.” 


Tulip Time 


“Welkom, vreemdeling.”’ 

This cheery Dutch greeting (‘“Wel- 
come, stranger”) will ring through Hol- 
land, Mich., again this month when the 
famed town revives its tulip festival for 
the first time since 1942. 

War Jeft its mark on the flower sup- 
ply and Holland is starting its festival 
(May 15-18) almost “from scratch.” 
Some 200,000 tulip bulbs are due to bloom 
—only twice the number first imported in 
1927 by the 85% Dutch population. 

During the war the Low Countries, 
chief source of the stately flowers, ate 
tulip bulbs boiled like onions, or ground 
them into “coffee.” Germany hogged the 
markets, growers were away fighting. And 
the annual 70 million bulbs sent to the 
U.S. were cut off. 

Riotous Beauty. This spring’s 1sth 
festival, clipped from a week to four 
days, will still be a good show. Instead 
of tulip rows along the curbs, visitors will 
pop eyes at riotous “mass plantings” of 
two to to thousand bulbs each, and tulip 
farms near town will be open again. The 
old maker of wooden shoes will ply his 
trade in his show-window shop and streets 
will echo to the clomp of dancers, 

The usual giggling crowd of costumed 
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Netherlands Information Bureau 


THAT'S A YOKE, SON! Each spring “Dutch cleansers” make streets of Holland, Mich., gleam for the dancing wooden shoes. (SEE: Tulip Time) 


young people with shoulder-yokes will 
publicly scrub Main St. for the mayor's 
inspection before the town crier calls wel- 
come to guests. There'll be parades of 
bright costumes, dog carts, floats, and 
other things Dutch. Entertainment will 
include band concerts, dances, a “Parade 
of the Provinces” telling the tale of the 
costumes, and a Dutch wedding dance. 
And there’s the famous Netherlands Mu- 
seum—only Dutch folklore museum in 
the country. 

Dutch Tilting. New this year will 
be a Dutch Market and a sports contest. 
Riders of the Holland Horseman’s Asso- 
ciation will “tilt the ring,” play musical 
chairs, and otherwise contest in “the 
Dutch way.” 

Holland is on Pere Marquette R.R. 
and bus lines from all major cities. U.S. 
highway 31 goes through, and M 21 con- 
nects the town with U.S. 16. There is 
good Dutch fun for visitors before Hol- 
land bids ““‘Dag—So long.” 


Lost Marigolds 


Little yellow flowers bob each spring 
in a few woodland swamps. They’re rare 
floating*marsh marigolds. Hearing about 
them make Minnesota botanists happy. 

For the marigolds were “‘lost” to these 
parts since Charles Goess! reported them 
near Foxboro, Wis., 25 years ago. 

Dr. Olga Lakela, Duluth State Teach- 
er’s College botanist, combed Vermillion 
Lake, Minn. (where the plant was discov- 
ered in 1889, last seen in 1905), without 
finding a blossom. Then, searching around 
Foxboro on the southern edge of Minne- 
sota, she spied a colony along the Great 
Northern railroad tracks. 

Found. Seeking the parent colony, 
she followed the creek upstream, through 
swamp, field and forest. There fallen 
trees made pools in the creekbed, and 
marsh marigolds grew profusely. 

Dr. Lakela found more marigolds at 
the mouth of an inlet to Deep Lake, 
Minn., and seedlings washed up along the 
shore. This gives three sources of the 
little gold caltha natans. Botanists will 
keep an eye on them, henceforth. 
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Purely Academic 


“Let’s get acquainted,” chirped Army 
and Navy. 

So up to the U.S, Military Academy 
on the Hudson last week trooped six- 
score midshipmen. And down to the ivied 
walls by the Severn came 120 cadets in 
the first of four week-end exchanges when 
nearly 1,000 future officers from the two 
academies will meet and “merge.” 

All this happens as the battle over 
unification of armed forces rages, 

While ‘“middies” marched through 
144-year-old West Point, cadets peered at 
Bancroft Hall, crammed navigation lore, 
bummed tennis shoes for a shakedown 
cruise. Somewhere along, of course, they 
sandwiched ‘some inter-service sports, 

Seed-Bed. ‘Fine idea,” said a sol- 
dier-to-be. But oldtimers mulled over ef- 
fects of these visits on Academy life. 
They'd heard of the time a squadron 
sailed up the Hudson “like the cruise of 
Commodore Perry to Japan’”—and 
changed the ways of The Point. 

It was 1868. Sports were new to An- 
napolis, and midshipmen who bounded 
up to meet cadets yelped for a game. But 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH. (SEE: Purely Academic) 


military dignity at The Point then was a 
24-hour must; West Pointers were dis- 
mayed, 

But the visit stirred a craving for 
athletics at The Point. Next spring found 
even upper classmen knuckled down to 
hot games of marbles. “It was truly pa- 
thetic,” wailed an Army officer, “paral- 
leled only by similar outbursts for relaxa- 
tion among soldiers in the Civil War. 

“Thus it was the white sails of a 
practice squadron from Annapolis carried 
the impulse for athletics to the banks of 
the Hudson. . . .” And spawned some 
famous Army-Navy sporting feuds, 


No Kidder 


He could fly it in 30 minutes, ‘said 
the handsome young pilot. 

Last week a crowd tramped to New 
York’s La Guardia.airfield to see him off. 
Jauntily Capt. M. L. Smith of Kidder, 
Mo., waved a salute, zoomed up. 

Soon he was piloting his Shooting 
Star across the finish line at Army’s Boll- 
ing Field. The Lockheed jet fighter P-80 
had shot to Washington in about 29 min- 
utes, 15 seconds. Its average speed of 506 
mph was topped in a previous coast-to- 
coast flight but Maj. Smith neatly trimmed 
Maj. de Seversky’s 1938 New York-to- 
D.C. record of 58 minutes, 38 seconds. 

G. W. Marvin Smith would have 
been handy for George Washington when 
he left Mount Vernon that April day in 
1789 for his inauguration. All George 
wanted was a quick, quiet trip to New 
York. But every town and tavern stopped 
his coach. It was seven days before he 
saw the stair-step roofs of New York 
across the Hudson. 

He would have fared no better, how- 
ever, if he’d been a plain country bump- 
kin bound for the big city. Roads those | 
days were killer-dillers. From Baltimore 
(40 miles east of the unbuilt national cap- 
ital) to Philadelphia was a five-day jaunt. 
On to New York was a day’s journey “if 
you could stand it. It was a back-breaking 
16-hour journey,” traveling the usual 3 
a.m. to 10 p.m. schedule, 

It was a far look ahead Inventor 
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Oliver Evans took at the century’s end 
when he predicted people would “set out 
from Washington in the morning... 
breakfast at Baltimore, dine at Philadel- 
phia, and sup in New York.” But he 
didn’t glimpse the P-80. 


Frogs of Angels Camp 


Humorist Mark Twain rode to glory 
on a frog—The Jumping Frog of Cal- 
averas County, 

That was in 1865. But the 1,000-odd 
folk in Angels Camp, Cal.—where he’s 
said to have heard the tale on which he 
based his story—are still riding Twain’s 
frog, high, wide, and handsome. 

From May 17-19 this year visitors 
will jam-pack Angels Camp for the igth 
annual repetition of the frog-hopping 
tournament Samuel (Mark Twain) Clem- 
ens immortalized. And they’ll get more 
for their money than greenbacks—a wild 
west show, frontier dances, relics and 
tales of rip-roaring days when a man 
named Angels found gold here a century 
back. There'll be demonstrations of Cal- 
averas county mining that unearthed $3 
nillion in gold in 1941 before war checked 
operations. 

Croaker is King. But the high-spot 
is still the frog tournament revived in 
1927. More than 300 croaking descend- 
ants of Jim Smiley’s Dan’l Webster will 
leap for gold and glory at the arena in 
Frogtown, rebuilt ’49er village at the fair- 
grounds. They'll be carefully checked for 
birdshot-stuffing like that which held down 
old Dan’l and gave the “city slicker” 
Smiley’s bankroll. 

A $100 dividend goes to owners whose 
frogs break the 15-ft., 1o-in. record set 
by croaker Zip in 1938. Zip belonged to 
Eddie Robinson, Stockton schoolboy— 
and the Robinsons are top-notch cham- 
pion-growers, 

One particularly promising Robinson 
frog once hopped 15 feet and cleared a 
three-ft. wall into a lake on the other 
side. So ended the career of that leaper. 


Warner Bros. 


LEAP, FROG! (SEE: Frogs of Angels Camp) 
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Science 


Fruitmen’s Diggings 


In 1525 a Mayan monarch named 
Caibil-Balam withdrew his army from the 
last unconquered city in Guatemala. He 
led it into a canyon-guarded temple-city, 
Zaculeu. There they waited. In a matter 
of days their dread came true. To be- 
siege them came the invincible, steel- 
armored, fire-armed Spaniards. 

After three months the Mayan’s sup- 
plies ran out and they surrendered. The 
temple city was sacked and deserted. 
The jungle moved in. In a few short 
years Zaculeu’s cut-stone pyramids, paved 
plazas and ceremonial ball-playing courts 
were weed-covered mounds. Not for 400 
years did archaeologists even locate them. 

Now strange successors to Caibil- 
Balam are going to restore the temple 
city. They are scientists in the pay of 
the United Fruit Co. Last month, with 
the blessings of the Guatemalan govern- 
ment, they’ began a five-year “project 
Zaculeu.” U.F.’s_ chief-of-archaeological 
operations is J. M. Dimick, an ex-amateur 
expert on ancient middle America. Ad- 
vising him is Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Car- 
negie Institution. Some of the labor for 
excavation will come from U.F.’s exten- 
sive banana plantations after each year’s 
harvesting is done. 

Scenic. Only three miles from Hue- 
heutenango (Caibil’s old capital, now a 
flourishing mountain city), Zaculeu soon 
will be a spot of tourist interest. How- 
ever, though United Fruit plans a new 
fleet of 100-passengers-plus-cargo ships, its 
interest is promotional only in a broad 
sense. United is merely lending scientific 
facilities to one of its “home nations.” 

A U.F. spokesman explains: 90% 
of the firm’s employes live in 11 middle 
American republics. Since 1900, the com- 
pany has established seven hospitals in 
the tropics, set up an agricultural school 
in Honduras. Currently, together with 
M.I.T., it is conducting an isthmus-wide, 
diet study. From these things to digging 
up ancient cities—is only a short jump. 


Headlines at Home 


At 3 a.m. a time-signal turns your 
radio on. A subdued whirring and click- 
ing begins, continues intermittently until 
dawn. When it stops, your morning news- 
paper has been printed—right in your liv- 
ing room. 

Probably it is wound on a roller five 
newscolumns wide. You set it in an 
upright frame with a motored-roller and a 
plug-in cord, put it on the breakfast table. 
When you finish reading one “page,” you 
push a button and the next is unwound 
before you—stories, pictures and ads. 

News-Beam. If publishers want, this 
can come by 1948, says John V. L. Ho- 
gan, president of New York Times’ sta- 
tion’ WQXR and of Radio Inventions, 
Inc. His engineers began sending print by 
FM radio in 1939. 


The transmitter-eye “reads” the news- 
paper television-style. In the home re- 
ceiver, a synchronized scanner shoots tiny 
sparks through sensitized paper, leaving 
black dots which build up to a perfect 
reproduction—at a new speed-rate of 
about 500 words per minute, 


Overture to Bikini 


When Army and Navy unload atom 
bombs on guinea-pig warships at Bikini 
Atoll in the Marshalls, how many ships 
will survive? How much will it cost? 
Will it cause a disastrous tidal wave? 
Could it start a chain-reaction in the air, 
or ocean, and destroy the world? Who 
will watch the bombing? 

In a luxurious but overcrowded of- 
fice in the Navy Department last week, a 
horde of science writers tossed questions 
like these at gold-sleeved Admirals and 
high-ranking Army officers who will con- 
duct the test. The reporters (some of 
them writhing with recent immunization 
“shots” to prepare them for the tropical 
test trip) had been invited to grill the 
service big-wigs. The answers they got 
were honest, but many questions simply 
could not be answered—except by guess- 
work, 

Survival. When bomb No. 1 explodes 
in the air over the lagoon (as soon after 
July 1 as the weather permits), Navy men 
expect few, if any, ships to sink. Last 
month Navy Department experts sub- 
jected a 2-ft. scale model victory ship to 
an overhead blast from 3? lb. of TNT 
(scaled-down equivalent of an atom 
bomb). The model buckled, lost its up- 
per works, but didn’t sink. 

However, bomb No. 2, bursting so ft. 
underwater, may crush hulls. The force 
of an atom bomb burst is known, explained 
Dr. R. A. Sawyer, Navy scientific con- 
sultant—but not the shock-conductivity 
of water nor the resistance of ships. 


Fully Stocked. The bomb’s radiation- 





effect on ships’ stores will be tested by 
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PARLOR PRESS. Radio-printed news emerges 
from slot. (SEE: Headlines at Home) 
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stocking the test ships with everything 
from K-rations to gasoline. For human 
crews (who will stay a healthy 10-20 
miles away) goats, pigs, rats and guinea- 
pigs will substitute—some even clad in 
protective clothing. 

Later the surviving animals will be 
brought back to U.S. laboratories, related 


Col. S. L. Warren, to be watched for, 


signs of baldness, loss of teeth, blindness, 
blood degeneration, cancer, or sexual 
sterility. Reports and rumors from Hiro- 
shima mentioned all these as bomb after- 
maths. 

Radio-controlled robot planes and 
boats will rush into the blast-area before 
the echoes have died, said Rear Adm. W. 
S. Parsons, deputy “crossroads” chief. In 
automatically-opening containers they 
will seoop samples of radio-active air and 
sea-water, bring them back for analysis. 

Baseless. The Admiral simply pooh- 
pooh’d talk of a world-destroying chain- 
reaction in the air or water. What scien- 
tists expect is a brief, non-visible “after- 
flash” of ordinary, non-nuclear fire from 
hydrogen and oxygen re-joining after the 
bomb heat has split them in water. 

Equally unlikely is a “tidal wave.” 
The island-circlet will serve as breakwater 
against the explosion-splash-wave, al- 
though this may be huge enough to swamp 
ships inside. The shock from bomb No. 2 
(underwater) will shake the lagoon’s bot- 
tom. Around the outer slope of the island- 
group, which is really an undersea moun- 
tain, the overlying coral may be shaken 
free, roll down into the deeps. But the 
rock-shock will be only 1/1,000 (at most) 
as strong as a weak earthquake. 

The air-shock (which Hiroshima 
bombers actually saw, expanding toward 
them like a giant “bubble’’) will dissi- 
pate entirely in 20 miles. Fission-poisoned 
air and steam from the blast will rise by 
their own heat into the stratosphere. 

Depreciation? Of the 102 ships orig- 
inally dedicated to the test, only 74 will 
be used (42 for bomb No, 1, the entire 
group for No. 2—if all survive). Scattered 
at anchor inside the lagoon, ships will suf- 
fer vast damage but few sinkings, Navy 
thinks. Vice Adm. W. H. P. Blandy 
guesses the cost at $100 million, the ap- 
proximate price of a big battleship or car- 
rier—which the bomb-test may show 
shouldn’t be built anyway. He calls the 
Bikini test a move of economy, not a 
threatening show of force. 

One possible result of the test—the 
discovery that big, deep-draft warships 
are useless henceforth—the Navy already 
has taken into consideration. Shortly be- 
fore the press conference, Naval officers 
revealed that plans exist for experimental 
small-type ships, designed to be nothing 
but rocket and rocket-bomb launching 
platforms—expendable. 

The other major result of the test, 
its effect on national and foreign law- 
makers’ peace sentiments, has been pro- 
vided for only in part. Room on the 
watchers’ fleet has been reserved for 60 
members of Congress, still unselected. For 
foreign representatives, no room has been 
allotted, as yet. However, the State De- 
partment may still name invitees, 
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SEE CALORIC FIRST ... IT’S AS 


Modern as Tomorrow’s Kitchen 


When you see the fast, modern CALORIC L.P.* Gas Range 
—you will make up your mind not to be satisfied with 
anything less than Caloric—the range that makes cook- 
ing as convenient as you ever dreamed it could be. 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Widener Building, Phila. 7, Penna. 


Ask one of ovr 4000 dealers to show you Caloric before you buy any range, 
You'll have a Caloric in your kitchen some day — it's the Range of the Future, 






YOUR NEW CALORIC HAS 







One-Piece Turret Top Rounded Corner, Porcelain 
One-Piece Porcelain Enam- Enameled, One-Piece Oven 
eled Front and Broiler 






Dual Burners Engineered for Minute Minder Clock 
L.P.Gas —Lifetime Guarantee Fiberglas Insulation 

Waist High Broiler Automatic Oven Timer 

And Many Other Convenience Features 








*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or “tank” gas... it does away with 
ashes, building fires, pumping or priming stoves. L.P. Gas gives instant 
heat at the turn of a valve. 








REG, U. S PAT. OFF, 


GAS RANGES 


SERVING HOMEMAKERS SINCE 1890 








Talent Finder 


The little girl who cut up fishworms 
to see what made them wiggle has brought 
new fame to Elizabethtown (Pa.). 

Like the man who built the better 
mousetrap, E. Marilyn Rohrer, 17-year- 
old senior, has men of science again beat- 
ing a path to her hometown (pop. 4,315). 

Marilyn was acclaimed America’s 
outstanding girl scientist in the National 
Annual Science Talent Search sponsored 
by Westinghouse (PATHFINDER, Mar. 20). 

Awards. Elizabethtown High is 
fairly bursting with pride because this is 
the third year in a row one of its students 
has carried off the Talent Search laurels. 





1, HERE’S HOW. “Winnahs” like Marilyn, 
1946 victor, learn by doing. Most schools 
would lecture on paint; Marilyn makes it. 


In 1944 Paul Stettler pocketed honor- 
able mention. In 1945 Jane Frey repeated 
Paul’s accomplishment. And in 1946 Miss 
Rohrer walked away with top scholarship 
award, $2,400. 

As a little girl Marilyn liked cutting 
up fishworms, frogs, probing the interior 
of a dogfish shark better than mothering 
dolls. Then teen-age Marilyn, 
conscious,” began operating on pigs, 
chicks, mice . . . dissecting brains of ani- 
mals . . . studying nervous systems. A 
paper on the use of pentothal sodium as 
an intravenous anesthetic climaxed her 
studies. 

Despite all her “lab” work, this all- 
“A” student loathes spiders! For recreation 


“science- 


she plays a hot trumpet, tickles the ivories. 

Marilyn and the other award winners 
say they couldn’t have done it without 
Mrs. Henrietta Roe Eshleman, who 
dropped a pre-med course to teach science. 

Stays Put. Winner-Trainer Mrs. 
Eshleman has turned down offers from 
universities. She prefers to “guide high 
school students along the right path.” She 
demands exactness, thorough knowledge 
of subject from each student, and tries 
to make science simple and interesting to 
each one. Some day she hopes to find time 
to write a book on Teaching of Science 
Made Simple, so that other high school 
teachers may have a workable guide pat- 
terned after her own “method of madness.” 


2. “THE BRAINS.”’ In her three years at Elizabethtown Mrs. Eshleman built up a stream- 
lined college-type science lab. School principal T. H. Ebersole (right) and an eager 
school board backed her up. New microscope will give students new worlds to conquer. 





3. ALL EARS, That’s the biology class when Mrs. Eshleman ex- 
plains parts of giant ear model she procured. Afterward pu- 
pils will examine each section, sketch them, study their functions. 
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4, NO TOY. Under brand new gas hood (which draws poisonous 
fumes from room) Jean Grubb and Dorothy Slothower make 
nitric acid. Small town schools seldom provide such equipment. 
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6. DR. KILDARE? Iodine experiment may spark career as pharmacist or doctor 
for Ray Hammer or Paul Ricker. Burned seaweed ash gave iodine secret in 1812. 
The two young scientists study procedure developed since then to obtain iodine. 


7. COLLEGE STUFF. A whipper-doo is cobalt-nitrate test to identify 


When sprinkled on carbon block held by Mary Shearer, heated by Kathleen 
Hoffman’s blowpipe, dabbed with cobalt nitrate, dust gives tell-tale color. 


5. PURITY PLUS. When impure liquid in flask 
evaporates, condenses in tubes, drips into flask, 
Richard Heisey gets pure H.O (distilled water). 


metallic dust. 


Pathfinder Photos 
8. TICKLISH TEST. In titration method Ed Bailey and Jane Eyer 9, SIMPLE, EH? Equation helps explain experiment. “We compare 
slowly add hydrochloric acid to household ammonia (base). 


volumes of the two solutions. Knowing strength of one we can 
Amount needed to reach neutralization shows ammonia strength. determine strength of other.” Tomorrow’s scientists nod wisely. 
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The World 


Overdue 


Far behind promised schedule, foreign 
ministers debate preliminaries to 
peace one year after VE-Day 


“The conference will be held not 
later than May 1, 1946.” 

Reference was to the final conference 
for the conclusion of treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland. And the pledge as to the 
date had featured the official communique 
of the meeting of Big Three foreign min- 
isters in Moscow last December, made 
public by the Department of State on 
Dec. 27, 1945. 

May 1, 1946, was gathered to history. 
The promised peace conference remained 
in the uncertain future. But at least 
Byrnes, Bevin and Molotov were meeting 
again, this time in Paris and together with 
French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 
They were trying to iron out the many 
preliminary difficulties so as to permit the 
full conference, originally promised by 
May 1 at latest, eventually to be held. 

Performance Wanted. Nobody any 
longer made any assurances as to dates. 
With May 8 marking the first anniversary 
of VE-Day, and with famine and economic 
disintegration still on the increase’ through 
much of shattered Europe, the picture was 
too grim for more idle promises. Per- 
formance had become essential. 

To performance the Big Four, no 
longer looking so big by contrast with the 
enormous problems, addressed themselves. 
If such issues as the ownership of Trieste 
(PATHFINDER, Apr. 10), key Adriatic 
port desired both by Yugoslavia and Italy, 
could be settled, minor boundary problems 
would not impede agreement. 

And agreement among the Big Four 
now would remove most of the danger of 
disunity among the smaller Allies when 





the full Peace Conference is convened. In 
effect, it could be argued that this Paris 
meeting was the Peace Conference—or the 
major part thereof. 

Russia led off with an amicable ges- 
ture. France, said Molotov, could sit in 
on formulation of peace treaties with the 
Balkan States, and the United States on 
the settlement over Finland. Last Sep- 
tember Russia had strenuously opposed 
French participation in the Balkan treaties. 

“Stalin is becoming more co-opera- 
tive,” said the optimists. ‘Nonsense,” 
said the pessimists, “De Gaulle is out now 
and the present French government is 
near-Communist. That explains the 
change.” 

UN Sidelight. At the meetings of the 
Security Council in New York, the French 
delegate, Henri Bonnet, lent some color to 
the latter viewpoint. Strongly he supported 
the Russian demand for UN pressure on 
Spain to oust the Franco government. Of 
the 11 Council members, seven—includ- 
ing U.S. and Britain—successfully opposed 
this pressure, as likely to cause civil war 
and further setbacks to hope for Euro- 
pean recovery. 

“Civil wars in some countries have 
not always had bad results,” said Russian 
delegate Gromyko enigmatically. “To my 
mind,” retorted Britain’s Cadogan firmly, 
“it has to be proved that the Spanish gov- 
ernment is a threat to international peace 
before the Council can take any action in 
the matter.” The majority of the Coun- 
cil, less reconciled than France to the 
coming of a Communist Spain, agreed 
with Cadogan. 

Line of Cleavage. More and more 
the cleavage, in UN and in Paris, was 
clearly between those who favor, and those 
who oppose, a completely communized Eu- 
rope. What role Germany would play in 
this division remained obscure. The Paris 
deliberations were not directly concerned 
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WINNER AND WIFE. Manuel Roxas was elected President. (SEE: Philippine People's Choice) 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS. Secretary of State 
Byrnes (right) and special aide Ben Cohen sur- 
vey the scene from their hotel room balcony. 
(SEE: Overdue) 
with the final settlement for that coun- 
try. But preliminary agreement about the 
future of Austria, not regarded as a sep- 
arate belligerent, and on whether the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr should be de- 
tached from Germany, was being earnestly 
sought. 

Final settlement for the lesser Axis 
partners could scarcely be attained with- 
out a better understanding on the future 
of Germany—if any. The duration of 
military occupation was another big under- 
lying issue. 

Meantime, in the Russian-occupied 
zone of Germany, more and more former 
Nazis joined the Communist Party, trans- 
ferring to Stalin the unquestioning loyalty 
once reserved for Hitler. 


Philippine People’s Choice 


Each fresh batch of returns in the 
Philippines presidential election piled up 
a bigger lead for dynamic, 57-year-old 
Manuel Roxas. “It is just as well,” philo- 
sophised the secretary to President Os- 
mena, whose re-election Roxas had pre- 
vented. “Now Osmena can rest after many 
years of public service.” 

Roxas, of Spanish-Filipino descent, 
had carried on a vigorous campaign. Os- 
mena, of Chinese-Filipino descent, had 
rested on his record. 

Roxas would need all his vigor to 
grapple with the economic and political 
problems that independence, scheduled for 
July 4, would bring the Philippines (Patu- 
FINDER, Jan. 16). 

Key to these problems was U.S. co- 
operation. Roxas hinted he’d visit Wash- 
ington soon. “After-the Philippines gain 
independence,” he said, “I shall co-operate 
with the foreign policies of the U.S. in this 
part of the world and also the policy of 
the United Nations.” 


Pawns in China 


China’s civil war was bringing death 
not only to thousands of Nationalist and 
Communist soldiers; but to millions of 
Chinese in provinces remote from the 
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International 


HEIRESS OFFERS PALACE. Barbara Hutton, who inherited Woolworth dime-store millions, said she'd give this, her London mansion, to the U.S. 
Government, to be “the world's most beautiful embassy.” 


fighting. Manchuria had become one of 
China’s last hopes for food, 

Drought had ruined the crops in 
Hunan, “rice bowl” province. Transporta- 
tion tieups had prevented UNRRA from 
shipping more than driblets of food into 
the famished interior where 30 million 
Chinese faced starvation. China’s railway 
system is rudimentary, its rolling stock in 
miserable condition after years of war. 

War vs. Food. But there still was 
a chance that Manchuria would come 
through with surplus crops. In normal 
times it produced more than twice as much 
food as its 42 million people consumed. 
How much it would produce in time to 
avert starvation in China depended largely 
on how soon the rival armies stopped 
fighting and allowed Manchurian farmers 
to till the fields. 

There was another factor about which 
little information had reached the outside 
world. Had the Russian stripped the 
Manchurian countryside of livestock, seed 
grain, and agricultural machinery, the way 
they’d stripped Manchurian cities of in- 
dustrial equipment? 

Peacemaker. The task of bringing 
peace fell largely to one American—Gen. 
George C. Marshall. He had worked out 
what looked like a reasonably durable solu- 
tion. Then, while he’d gone to America to 
report to President Truman, the factions 
had started fighting again in Manchuria. 

The withdrawing Russians had turned 
over Japanese arms and supplies to the 
Chinese Communists. With this aid, the 
Communists had captured Changchun, 
capital of Manchuria (see map), sur- 
rounded Harbin and Kirin, and were re- 
ported ready to take the key port of 
Dairen as soon as the Russians evacuated 
it. Nationalist troops were still holding on 
to Mukden, Anshan, Fushin, and other 
towns on the Mukden-Changchun railroad. 

The Communists had demanded an 
“unconditional truce.” To the Nationalists 
it looked more like unconditional sur- 
render, which would leave the Communists 
in full possession of the better part of 
Manchuria. 

Gen. Marshall was reported to have 
said that if the Communists would state 
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clearly their demands for a political set- 
tlement of Manchurian problems, he would 
guarantee to bring peace in 24 hours. But 
the Communists were using Russian bar- 
gaining tactics—upping their political de- 
mands at each fresh concession. 

Pawns. Moscow was acting equally 
tough toward American protests on the 
Red Army’s stripping of Manchurian in- 
dustry. The State Department announced 
Russian replies were so unsatisfactory 
negotiations would be turned over to spe- 
cial reparations commissioner Edwin W. 
Pauley, soon to leave for the Far East. 

Pauley’s efforts, as well as Marshall’s, 
were outbalanced by forces beyond their 
control—the whole range of Russian- 
American relations, which depended on 
what happened in Paris (see Overdue) as 
much as on what happéned in China. And 
the fate of millions in China, also de- 
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WHERE REDS WERE WINNING. In Man- 

churia, Chinese Communists surrounded Harbin 

(1), took Changchun (2), moved on Kirin (3) 
and Dairen (4). (SEE: Pawns in China) 


pended on these developments, in a world- 
wide struggle for power of which few 
Chinese had the slightest comprehension. 


Crime Among Cops 


The Yanks were in Europe to keep 
order, But the Yanks themselves were 
disorderly. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 
called it “deterioration of discipline and 
morale’—too much crime among Ameri- 
can troops—too much all-round demoral- 
ization. 

The general ordered corrective meas- 
ures: Stricter discipline; more rigid con- 
trol of firearms; more intensive control 
of venereal diseases, 

McNarney’s measures were likely to 
be tested soon. The State Department 
predicted “widespread food rioting in fam- 
ine areas, particularly in Germany and 
Japan, unless present food shipments are 
bolstered.” If the Yanks couldn’t restore 
order in their own, well-fed ranks, how 
could they impose order among hordes of 
starving, conquered people? 


France Decides 


A new constitution was submitted to 
the people of France, If their referendum 
failed to approve it, the task of drawing 
up a fundamental national law would have 
to start all over again. 

That consideration, father than the 
merits of the constitution itself, was the 
main thingin its favor. Many Frenchmen 
who disapproved of the new constitution 
were expected to vote for it as the best 
thing available in an imperfect world, 

Opposition. Uncompromising oppon- 
ent of the proposed constitution was Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s conservative MRP 
party which had been voted down 309 to 
249 in the Constituent Assembly by a 
Socialist-Communist coalition, intent on 
putting the constitution across. Now it 
was up to the people. Their decision would 
go a long way toward determining whether 
France would become a tool of Commu- 
nism in western Europe. 

The Communists were counting on 
this constitution to put France where they 
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GOOD WILL IN STRIPES. The London z00's new baby zebra, christened Uno, holds open house 
for throngs of visitors. 


wanted her. An all-powerful single-cham- 
ber Assembly, elected by proportional 
representation, would preclude any check 
by a strong executive. The proportional 
representation system would promote a 
multiplicity of minor parties—a condition 
under which the Communists, though rep- 
resenting a minority of the electorate, 
could be the decisive force in running 
France. 

Bill of Rights. Aside from its con- 
cessions to the Communists, the consti- 
tution was a fine-sounding document, with 
great stress on freedom, liberalism and 
the rights of individuals, 

Beside traditional democratic civil 
rights, the constitution guaranteed such 
20th Century liberal embellishments as 
the right to employment, the right to or- 
ganize labor unions, and the right to “‘pro- 
tection of health from the time of con- 
ception, benefit of all hygienic measures, 
and all care permitted by science.” 

If observed, its provisions would 
prevent France from becoming a dictator- 
ship. But the sovereignty of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and the stress on small 
parties, might tend to make France as im- 
potent to resist ‘Russian domination of 
Europe as she was to resist Hitler. 


Alpine Abundance 


At least one European country had 
enough to eat. Switzerland, which had 
learned through centuries how to survive 
wars by keeping out of them, was demon- 
strating it also had learned a thing or 
two about the effects of wars on food 
supplies. 

The canny Swiss had built up stock- 
piles, increased production, set up a liberal 
but fair system of rationing. As a result, 
there was enough for everybody—includ- 
ing tourists—at reasonable prices. 

Prices had gone up-a little, but not 
too much. Meals that cost 75¢ to $1.50 
before the war were now $1 to $2.50. In 
comparison with black market prices in 
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other European countries, Swiss prices 
had gone down. 

To take advantage of what Switzer- 
land had to offer, tourists were flocking 
in by train and plane. And with the 
tourist business expected to continue as 
a mainstay of Swiss economy, the visitors 
were welcome. 


Revolt: Act Two? 


For months Indonesia had been fairly 
quiet. Native nationalist leaders were in 
Holland, conferring with Dutch and Brit- 
ish diplomats on a formula for dominion 
status. While the talks went on in Europe, 
the rebels in Indonesia, whose fight for 
independence had been taken up by Russia 
at the first UN meeting in London, had 
calmed down, except for a diehard minor- 
ity. 

But last week bad news reached In- 
donesia. The talks in Holland had broken 
down. Interior Minister Soedarsarno of 
the unrecognized Indonesian Republic left 
Amsterdam for Java to report to Premier 
Sutan Sjahrir. 

“Both in form and content the nego- 
tiations had no results,” Soedarsarno said. 
He refused to amplify. 

More Trouble? Did the breakdown 
of negotiations portend renewed blood- 
shed? If so, the brunt of fighting the 
native rebels would have to be borne by 
Dutch troops. Britain had ordered her 
forces out of the Dutch East Indies. Lon- 
don had announced the Dutch would finish 
disarming the Japs—the official purpose 
for which the British had been holding 
armed forces there. 

Meanwhile representatives of Ameri- 
can firms like Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and United States Rubber Co., with big 
investments in oil wells, rubber planta- 
tions and other properties in the Dutch 
East Indies, were waiting for restoration 
of permanent peace and stability to re- 
build facilities and get started again on 
badly-needed production of raw materials. 








Now It Can Be Sold 


Inside stories — behind - the - scenes 
books by eyewitnesses of world events— 
are making publishing history. What sort 
of real history remains for real historians 
to decide. 

Two of the eyewitnesses disagreed 
with each other. They were: (1) Capt. 
Harry C. Butcher, radio executive who 
served as Gen. Eisenhower’s naval aide 
in the European campaign; (2) Ralph 
Ingersoll, newspaper editor who served as 
staff officer with Gen. Bradley’s 12th 
Army Group. 

Butcher’s book, My Three Years With 
Eisenhower, is a diary that paints the gen- 
eral as a hero. Ingersoll’s book, Top 
Secret, is a vivid, opinionated description 
and analysis of military operations. Its 
hero is Gen. Bradley, who Ingersoll says 
licked the Germans in spite of Eisen- 
hower’s dilly-dallying and truckling to the 
British. 

Villains. The British are Ingersoll’s 
villains. He charges them with wanting 
to win the war “only by the employment 
of such strategy as would best further -the 
highly complex economic and _ political 
interests of the British Empire”—at the 
cost of dragging the war out, 

Top villain of Top Secret: Gen, Sir 
Bernard Montgomery. 

Top villain of another eyewitness 
book is Marshal Stalin. The book, Stalin: 
An Appraisal of the Man and His Influ- 
ence, was written by Leon Trotsky before 
his murder in Mexico in 1940. Publication 
was held up during the war to avoid offend- 
ing Russia. 

Trotsky, who was Lenin’s right-hand 
man in the Russian revolution, and later 
was exiled by Stalin, vented his. passion- 
ate hate for Stalin by hinting, among other 
things, that Stalin “did something to 
hasten Lenin’s death.” Trotskyites have 
hinted that Stalin also had a hand in has- 
tening Trotsky’s death. 

Beneath the Trotsky-Stalin conflict 
was the issue of whether Russia should 
be used chiefly as a base for propagation 
of dogmatic Marxism and class warfare 
throughout the world—which was what 
Trotsky wanted—or be developed prima- 
rily as a great imperialist power—which 
was Stalin’s program. Stalin, the organ- 
izer and practical politician, triumphed 
over Trotsky, the revolutionary and po- 
litical theorist. 

Controversies. The books stirred 
storms of controversy. In England, Gen. 
Montgomery was said to*be writing a reply 
to Ingersoll. In Moscow, U.S. Ambassador 
Smith said Ingersoll didn’t know what he 
was talking about. Throughout the world, 
Stalinists and Trotskyites bitterly debated 
the Trotsky book. 

The last word—at least on the Butch- 
er - Ingersoll - Eisenhower - Montgomery - 
Bradley issue—seemed due to come from 
an Englishman—but not until 1950. The 
Roekefeller Foundation granted $152,000 
to Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, distinguished 
British historian and author of the six 
volume opus, A Study of History, to com- 
pile an authoritative History of the War 
and the Peace. 
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Famine vs. Food © 


Babies are starving. In Europe... 
Asia ... a new generation is growing up 
stunted, older generations are being warp- 
ed and embittered—all for lack of food. 

Food is on the way, from America 





and elsewhere. But will it be too little 
and too late? The answer—largely one for 
the people of America to give—will do 
a lot to determine whether world peace 
is a possibility or an impractical ideal. 





UNRRA 


1. STARVATION. In Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, where assassination of a Grand Duke started World 
War I, a peasant woman brings her undernourished baby to an UNRRA clinic. 
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2. TRANSPORTATION. In Montreal, Canada, an aircraft carrier, converted into a grain boat, 
is loaded with wheat for-emergency shipment to Europe. 





UNRRA 


3. DISTRIBUTION. In Northern Greece, famished children gobble bread and soup doled out by 
UNRRA from scanty food stocks shipped across the Atlantic. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
LAWN MOWER 


MORE GOING OUT EVERY DAY 


@ That aoesn't mene, that HAND AND 
every customer of a Fran- 
chise Eclipse Desie = POWER 
get one as Quickly as de- 
sired, for a 4-year backlog MODELS 
as created quite a short- 
age. However, he will make every effort to fill 
your order as soon as possible, and we are 


doing the best we can to help him do so. The 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co.. Prophetstown, Ill 


SPASTIC ... PARALYSIS 


oo CORRECTION 
6A) Milton H. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


* Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 

16264 Ventura Bovlevard, Encino, California. 








LOOA WOT WATER IN 5 MINUTES 


Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater inte water, ping inte 
any light socket and you wil) have steamung het water in 5 minutes! 
's bath, boiling water or sterilizing instre- 






“css ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 







We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, B75, | Sellersville, Penna. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Tracked Into The Home Can 
infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin bee / 
tween toes is cracked / 





or raw from Athlete's A 

Foot, get Dr. Scholl's nae: ugt ; 
Solvex. Relieves itch- ye j 
ing at once, killsfungi “ hr: / 


on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores, 








D' Scholls SoLvex 
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The Family 


Protected 


Increase of unwed mothers has caused 
wider publicity on where and how 
they can get adequate help 


“Girls in Trouble: Practical infor- 
mation and confidential referral service 
by trained counselor of Newark Welfare 
Council. Call... . or come to...” 

This was the notice that appeared last 
week in Newark, N.J., mewspapers. 
Though welfare groups in Seattle and San 
Francisco had run similar advertisements 
with successful results, Newark editors 
had originally hedged on a question of 
ethics. 

Finally, they published it—with the 
blessings of U.S. Children’s Bureau. Star- 
tling as such methods may seem, the sharp 
increase in unwed mothers and their fail- 
ure to get proper help is more startling, 
officials said. Since 1930, births out of 
wedlock have increased more than 40% 
—to one out of 12 births. 

Tragedy Threatens. Not knowing 
what to do, where to go, has ruined many 
unwed mothers’ lives, their babies’ too. 
That is why any attempt by reliable or- 
ganizations to reach them through ads, 
posters, folders or other means, is usually 
to the good, according to Maud Morlock 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

“When a young girl (half of the total, 
85,000, are under 20) finds she is preg- 
nant, she is in a panic,” says Miss Mor- 
lock. Reluctant to ask for help, she makes 
arrangements with little thought to her 
real desires or to a suitable home for the 
baby. Result often is ill-advised adop- 


tion, leading later to heart-breaking law- 
suits to reclaim the baby. . 
Understanding. With advice from a 
sympathetic social worker, however, she 
can better decide whether to keep her 
baby, obtain funds for its care or provide 


for proper adoption. Some girls go to 
clergymen, physicians, or court officials. 
Recognizing this general tendency, medi- 
cal and bar associations, welfare agencies 
in some cities supply such counselors 
with pamphlets telling about maternity, 
boarding and foster homes and adoption 
agencies. 

But reaching unwed mothers-to-be in 
small town and rural areas (half the total) 
poses a special problem. Since social 
agencies aren’t always nearby, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau advises girls to write state 
departments of public welfare to put them 
in touch with one. Correspondence is con- 
fidential, with answers in a plain enve- 
lope if requested. 

More To Be Done. In spite of vast 
improvements, in hundreds of private and 
public care centers, the Children’s Bureau 
still urges more adequate staffs, medical 
care. Officials also hope for better state 
adoption laws, careful licensing of organ- 
izations involved. 

To plain citizens, they say: Check 
up on your own attitude, do whatever you 
can to make a better life for the unwed 
mother and her baby. 


Playtogs on Parade 


Sprightly as a May Pole are summer 
playtogs now streaming into stores. That 
means bright colors all over. But this 





























TEENABELLE. . . . . . . by LALI 








"Hm—looks like you're planning to go steady 
with Herbert.” 


year it means black, too, mostly in ray- 
ons, a few cottons. 

Styles are as varied as colors. Some 
designers have taken to covering up, oth- 
ers to exposing. Nearly all favor the 
bared midriff. Whatever the exposure, 
jewelry is a must: Big hunky necklaces 
for biking, barbaric metal anklets for 
beach, and bracelets everywhere. 

Three-Quarter Pants. Top word is 
masculine tailoring. Neat-as-a-pin slacks 
in sleek gabardine come matched to care- 
fully tailored coats. Biggest rave in pants, 
however, are the knee-length “pedal push- 
ers.” One pirate-black pair, shown in New 
York, was worn with a long-sleeved, high- 
necked white shirt, set off with a bril- 
liantly-studded belt. 

Girls who want to look rough and 


Du Pont, Abraham & Straus 


HERE THEY COME! Breaking on the sports horizon are (1) checked pedal-pushers with black jumper top; (2) a chambray set of shorts, bra and 
coat; (3) gabardine slacks topped by Eisenhower jacket; and (4) the bobby-socks jacket. (SEE: Playtogs on Parade) 
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ready, yet ladylike, wear the trousers with 
red and white striped jerseys in French 
sailor fashion, or with a gingham shirt in 
the Western way. 

Similar blouses go with full skirts or 
short shorts. There are fitted jacket, hal- 
ter and bra tops, too. A knit jersey model 
has buttons marching straight up from 
bare midriff to high-collared neckline. 
Especially for teensters is the bobby- 
socks jacket, about the length and cut of 
a man’s shirt. Made in water-repellent 
linen, it’s just the ticket for over-bathing- 
suit wear, 

Neckline Askew. In sun-back 
dresses, necklines have gone this way and 
that. Some have a sarong effect over one 
shoulder or only one strap. More solid 
styles are double-strapped, with bolero or 
cape for complete cover. 

At the foot of the whole parade come 
the playshoes. Sandals, particularly the 
thong type, are high fashion. But the 
ballerina slipper—checked, flowered, or 
plain-colored—walks away with honors. 
Many light up from the bottom with new 
durable plastic soles, brightly-colored to 
complement the whole outfit. 


Shopper’s Sherlock 


One of the most interested visitors to 
the First National Plastics Exposition in 
New York last week was Adrienne Mer- 
kel. She was there picking up any word 
on new plastic fabrics that might help in 
her work. For her job is to put the lie 
detector on new materials, see if they live 
up to reputation. 

Not so long ago the shopper tested 
linen by placing her wet finger under it 
to see if the moisture came through. Or 
she washed samples to test for fading or 
shrinking. Today, fabrics are pretested 
for her in laboratories like the one Adri- 





HIGH-PRESSURE TEST. Adrienne Merkel gives 
goods the works. (SEE: Shopper's Sherlock) 
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Belle Kogan 


SHE SELLS CERAMICS. From Belle Kogan's drawing board (left) comes handsome poftery 
(right) for moderate-price shoppers. (SEE: High Style, Low Price) 


enne heads at Abraham & Straus depart- 
ment store, Brooklyn. 

There she tests goods for the treat- 
ment a customer is going to give it. But 
first she puts it under a microscope to see 
what it is. Wool, cotton, rayon, silk, ny- 
lon, when magnified, look like pictures of 
disease germs. Some fibres show up in 
dots, some in stripes;* wool fibres have 
scales which account for their warmth. 

Putting on Pressure. Then fabric 
goes into the tensile strength machine 
which stretches and pulls it, showing 
breaking point on a dial, A sheet expected 
to last five years, for instance, must with- 
stand a 70-lb.’pressure. 

Or she may test goods im-an abra- 
sion machine that rubs it mercilessly un- 
til it yields a hole. In the laundrometer 
each sample goes in its own jar with 
properly heated soap and water (or cleans- 
ing fluid), is swished round to see how it 
cleans. The fade-ometer exposes sunsuit 
or drapery materials to artificial sunlight 
for hours at a time. 

Once she has each fabric’s story in 
hand, Adrienne reports it to store heads, 
who pass it on to shoppers. Always the 
young expert, just four years out of col- 
lege, is turning test-tubes on something 
new. Modern materials, she, says, have 
opened a new, pioneering field to women. 


High Style, Low Price 


Attractive dime-store tableware has 
long delighted budget-minded housewives, 
But its careful styling, low cost aren’t ac- 
cidental. Behind them is the designing 
pencil of Belle Kogan. 

At her show at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance last week, Miss Kogan told how 
and why she started. Ten years ago her 
ambition was to fill chain stores with 
smart, but inexpensive wares. So she 
talked to housewives, professional wom- 
en, shop girls,.worked out designs to sat- 
isfy their tastes for “streamlined moder- 
nity.” 

Then Belle went right into the fac- 
tory, studied machinery and methods for 
least costly, most effective results. 


Her designing sense was rewarded. 
Shoppers rushed to buy her first machine- 
made glassware. And when her straw- 
berry-patterned fruit saucers won first 
prize for the country’s best pressed glass, 
Belle felt she was nearing her goal. 

Branched Out. Now the Kogan line 
includes ceramics and woodenware, too. 
Her pastel vases, priced from 15-40¢, 
sized for easy flower arranging, are popu- 
lar for their adaptability. Women also 
like her wooden roosters, other knick- 
knacks for their hand-made look. 

All ready for next fall is the design- 
er’s latest novelty—glassware in a star 
pattern. It’s a masterpiece on modernity, 
say the previewers, 


Plastic Debut 


It took a brand new vocabulary to be 
in-the-know at last week’s coming-out 
party for plastics. Words like polythene, 
plastacele, pyralin, lucite, showed up in 
30 basic plastic families and some 100 
trade names at the First National Plastics 
Exposition in New York. 

Plexiglas, which enclosed bomber gun 
turrets as a war draftee, came to the 
party as shatterproof bedroom walls, 
shower enclosures, bathroom fixtures, cof- 
fee tables. Nylon appeared in waterproof 
tennis racquet strings and in colored un- 
breakable plates. 

Lucite, too, has been made into deli- 
cately colored kitchenware, desk sets, pipe 
racks, radios. New luggage made from a 
strong plastic (cellular cellulose acetate) 
is much tougher, lighter than old-style 
luggage. For golfers there are plastic- 
headed clubs claimed to increase yardage 
without increased skill. 

Preview. Scheduled for sale soon 
were other exhibits: Plastic-coated silver, 
floor tiling, musical instruments, run-re- 
sistant stockings, insides for ice-boxes, 
furniture, rowboats. Practically inde- 
structible chintz, wallpaper and dresses 
made from or coated with plastics are 
farther down the to-come list. 

For Christmas there'll be fluorescent 
Christmas tree ornaments that glow in 
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Bakelite Corp. 


COUNT ME IN. Plastiemakers remembered babies, too—gave them durable panties that resist 
wear and dampness. (SEE: Plastic Debut) 


darkness, and a toy “plasticor’ which 
turns out cowboys, animals, train cars, or 
whatever mold is inserted. 

There’s something plastic for every- 
one in the family—even portable cribs, 
pants for babies, 


Peak Protection 


Parents with an eye to their children’s 
future salted away more money on their 
offsprings’ lives last year than ever before. 

Investment of $14 billion in juvenile 
life insurance sent sales hurdling 35% 
above pre-war records, bringing the an- 
nual total to a tenth of all insurance sold 
in 1945, reported the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Amount now covering lives of young- 
sters under 15, including employed chil- 
dren, is $10 billion, according to insurance 
companies’ figures, 4 


Operation Venus 


Wacs and Army nurses, up for dis- 
charge, have been called on for one last 
sacrifice—to give up their anthropomet- 
rics. Writers seized on the word, had a 
day with glib headlines. It means measure- 
ments. 

Garment makers and Army wanted 
more details on feminine figures to make 
better-fitting civilian and Army clothes. 
So they settled on Wacs and nurses from 
size 44 plus (about once around a bushel 
basket) to 32 minus as a good cross- 
section, 

Project chief Dr. Francis E. Ran- 
dall, Quartermaster Corps, expects meas- 
uring to be completed by July 1, but says 
six or eight months’ analysis will be need- 
ed. Under guidance of anthropologists 
Dr. Adelaide Bullen, Harvard, and Dr. 
Ruth Mackaye, Vassar, 10,000 women will 
be taped—each for 60 measurements—at 
Fort Dix, N.J., and Fort Sheridan, IIL. 
Final outline of Miss America’s profile 
will give manufacturers an idea of the 
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number of dresses or other garments of 
each size that can be made most profitably. 

Some 100,000 men, too, will be put 
to the tape at six separation centers. But 
as far as male figures go, anthropometry 
isn’t new. “Harvard has been measuring 
its men for three generations,” said Army 
officials, 


Food 


Casa Blanca Picadillo 


Plain cooking is fine for the Presi- 
dent, but feeding her Spanish class is 
more complicated for Senora Truman. 
That’s what the First Lady discovered last 





week when she invited fellow students to 
luncheon. The professor’s rules are strict 
—only Spanish is spoken, only Spanish 
dishes are eaten when classes meet. 

Under Prof. Ramon Ramos’ supervi- 
sion, classmates—Senate, Supreme Court, 
Army and Navy wives—teamed up to 
help the hostess. One group went to mar- 
ket, another donned waitresses’ uniforms, 
third went into the First Kitchen to grin 
and spice the main course ‘Picadillo.” 

Prof. Ramos had his fingers in every 
pie, got a big “A” on his Picadillo. The 
hot and spicy combination of ground beef, 
pork and lamb garnished with almonds, 
pimentos, olives, raisins, then poured over 
white rice, rated high with his students. 
And the official dining room echoed with 
muy buenos when the extra touches— 
white French bread (buttered before- 
hand to avoid waste), a green salad, and 
a dessert of guava paste and cheese— 
joined the Picadillo. 

At the end the ladies lingered leisure- 
ly over real Spanish coffee, made by sim- 
mering a cheesecloth full of coffee grounds 
in boiling salted water for at least an hour. 

Best part of it all, probably, was the 
kitchen staff’s offer to do the dishes. 
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Angled for Food 


Are you embarrassed when you reach 
for an extra slice-of bread? Are you both- 


ered at being plushy fat while others 
starve? If not, you will be soon. For 


that is the job Fleur Fenton, dynamic New 
York advertising executive, has _blue- 
printed for herself, 

When Miss Fenton was asked a month 
and a half ago to come to Washington as 
a special consultant to the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, she jumped at the 
chance. 

First business woman to go abroad 
after V-J Day, she had made a promise to 
herself as the big clipper whisked her away 
from cold, dejected, hungry Europe: 


Acme 


HOMEWORK. Prof. Ramos picks a pepper for students—Mrs. Robert Patterson (left), Mrs. Lester 
Pearson (center), Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower (right). (SEE: Casa Blanca Picadillp) 
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“IT must not forget.” She still remembers, 
now intends to make every American re- 
member—through radio, movies, news- 
paper advertising. 

On Paper. Last week one of her 
plans already had taken shape. Depart- 
ment and retail dry goods store leaders 
met to work out food conserving advertis- 
ing schemes. That means a man will read 
ads about handsome new suits that really 
won't look good until he reduces, saves 
food for famine. Women will be urged to 
buy a casserole for tempting left-over 
dishes that save every scrap of food. 

On Air. Radio has been blanketed 
as never before, with all big users agree- 
ing to sound the appeal. For school 
children, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
John Studebaker, has approved the first 
command attendance program. Planned 
for early this month, this 15-minute show 
has been set for 11:45 a.m. EST so every 
student can hear. 

Unlabeled Lobby. Officials also hope 
to mobilize youngsters into “adopting” 
clubs, point of which will be to save as 
much food as possible, even go without, 
for some foster-brother or sister abroad. 
(see pictures, p. 23). 

With young vigilantes eyeing bread 
boxes and garbage cans, mothers won’t 
dare waste, Miss Fenton feels. And a Gov- 
ernment order like the one cutting flour 
use 25% (see Menu Changed, p. 11) will 
be welcomed. 

Generally, the cut will be felt in all 
bakery products, according to the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association. But because 
of a backlog in flour supplies, house- 
wives won't see full effects for several 
weeks. The same applies to spaghetti, 
macaroni. Most bakers, having taken ad- 
vantage of the 10% weight cut OPA 
granted, won’t switch to smaHer loaves. 

Beyond such necessary Government 
orders lies voluntary saving—breadless, 
dessert-less days—on which the success of 
the Famine Emergency Campaign depends. 


FAMINE FIGHTER. Fleur Fenton steps into 
Washington scene. (SEE: Angled for Food) 
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INDIGESTIBLE MENU. Plastic stud swallowed 

by Tommy Eslier, retrieved by physicians at 

Boston Children's Hospital, joins satety-pins, 

jackstones, teeth, FDR buttons and other young- 
ster-gulped items. 


Amends by Surgery 


Constant discomfort and _ endless, 
heart-breaking embarrassment was the wo- 
men’s fate. Under its pressure, most of 
them had cut their education short, had 
given up ideas of marriage, no longereven 
tried to hold jobs. Some of them, believing 
they might outgrow their troubles, eagerly 
and pathetically looked forward to old 
age. A few had become insane. 

For these blighted lives, two Mayo 
Clinic urologists stated flatly last week, 
a grievous error by the medical profession 
was to blame. Most of the women had 
gone to doctors for help long ago—only 
to be told they were incurable. And it 
wasn't true. 

The report by Drs. D. S. Cristol and 
L. F. Greene, printed by The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, dealt 
with 19 cases. How many other sufferers 
there might be in the U.S., no one knew. 

Blight. From childhood on, each of 
the 19 women had suffered from a slow, 
uncontrollable urinary drainage, a source 
of infection-danger as well as unceasing 
mental torment. Physicians they consulted 
told them it was a result of sphincter- 
muscle “weakness,” nothing could be done 
about it. And nothing was, ‘until the 
problem came up on the stopless research 
schedule of the great Minnesota hospital. 
The Clinic’s scientists began at the begin- 
ning, with X-rays. 

And the problem was solved, The 
women had no “muscle weakness.” In- 
stead, 18 out of the 19 had a fantastic 
internal deformity. They had duplicate 
ureters (kidney drainage ducts). In each 
case, the extra duct opened into the dis- 
charge canal below the control-muscle. 

Rescue. Although the remedy was a 
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Learn Who and What You Are 


as Americans 


in God’s Plan for a United World! 


Read... 


JUDAH’S SCEPTRE 


and 


JOSEPH’S BIRTHRIGHT 


By J. H. Allen 


of absorbing interest 


“More thrilling than Western fiction”, 
says one leading magazine and contin- 
ues, “The description of the scarlet 
thread, the royal remnant, and the part 
played by Jeremiah in the preservation 
of the ruler for David's throne, will 
cause you to lose sleep rather than go to 
bed without knowing the outcome.” 


Th ° Amazing Revelation 
44 analysis of Scripture prophe- 
cies touching the world’s true “royal 
family’’ and the Lost Ten Tribes is a 
book for everybody these stirring days 
—one you should not miss. Order it 
today. 26 chapters, 3 Parts. 377 pages, 
only $2 postpaid. 
(One chapter alone of Part 3 worth the 

rice of the book. If you are interested 
in the great world movements now going 
on, send for your copy and see.) 

An unusual and appreciated gift 
book—one to cause comment and be 
remembered. 


Timely Booklets 


their application to 


present day history 


The Russian Chapters of Ezekiel, 


64 pages ‘< .. -d5¢ 
Who Shall Possess Palestine? 16 
pages,. . ..15e 


Metallurgy in the Bible, 36 pages. . .25c 
Did Our Lord Visit Britain? 32 
DD. 65. cs xen tadxes 6s He 0eee 25c 


Quantities limited, order today. 

Write for free complete catalog. 
Note: Enclose 25c additional for sample.copy of 
Destiny, the Magazine of National Life in terms of 
Bible understanding and interpretation. 


DESTINY PUBLISHERS 


Dept. P-56 


Haverhill, Mass. 









Flat stomach’s all right, but 
flat chest is something else 


again. Dainty, lace-trimmed 
PYRAMID SNAP-ONS, quick- 
ly fitted into your own bras- 
siere, will improve your figure, 
make your dresses P beme! better 
and look smarter. Comfortable, 
non-slipping, absolutely guar- 
anteed. $2 postpaid (or COD 
plus postage). Improve your 
silhouette. Order NOW, from 


ARLESA MFG. CO. 


Dept, P5, Box 372, Church St. Annex, N.Y. City, 8 


FEET “KILLING” YOU? 








~~~ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
apply Cuticura Ointment 
b= then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 
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COLICURN cecune 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


supplying DDT and other profitable products 


to 


armers. No experience or capital required, 


Must have auto and good references. Permanent. 
Write or wire 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, iilinois 











serious operation, it was not particularly 
dangerous—and it was welcomed as a 
boon by the sufferers, The extra ureters 
had to be taken out surgically. (Closing 
them off led to congestion, threatened in- 
fection.) 

Many urinary incontinence cases, ad- 
mitted Drs. Cristol and Greene, might 
have other origins. But they hoped they 
had given physicians cause to pause before 
using the word “incurable.” 


“‘Leaflets Three, Let It Be’’ 


Perennial advertisements bloomed— 
full page—in leading medical journals 
last week. They plugged remedies and 
preventives for rhus dermatitis—to you, 
poison ivy, oak or sumac poisoning. 

Poison ivy is poisonous all year. 
Handling its leafless stalk even in Decem- 
ber will produce the familiar itching blis- 
ters. However, from mid-May to August, 
while it is climbing and spreading and be- 
fore its leaves redden, is poison ivy’s live- 
liest season—partly because people are 
outdoors to “catch” it then. 

The same applies to less widely- 
spread poison oak (western) and poison 
sumac (soggy-soil areas east of Mississippi 
river). To all three applies the old adage 
about the ounce of prevention and the 
pound of cure. Warns Agriculture De- 
partment’s Dr. L. W. Kephart: Leaf 
poisoning is no trifle. People die of it 
every year. And authorities now believe 
that “immunity” is a trap: One bad in- 
fection may render a so-called “immune” 
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SHADY. Cozy corner’s leaf-roof is poison ivy. 
(SEE: "Leaflets Three, Let It Be'’) 
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person dangerously sensitive to the poison 
for the rest of his life. 

Experts also deny that a perfect cure 
for leaf-poisoning exists. Ivy venom, they 
agree, is an irritant chemical called urus- 
hiol—a non-volatile carbolic which the 
plant sweats or bleeds. As yet, chemists 
have produced no specific neutralizer. 

Rx. For severe cases of poisoning (say 
the experts) consult a doctor. For mild 
cases, many treatments are ‘accepted: 
Weak potassium permanganate solution; 
calamine lotion; photographers’ hypo; 
ferric chloride. Phenol and tannic acid, 
often effective, are dangerous to some 
people and should be prescribed by a phy- 
sician. After all treatments, the irritation 
should be left exposed. 

Naturalist W. G. Van Name has sug- 
gested a supplementary treatment, not 
vouched for by all physicians. His remedy 
is heat (hot water or by radiation). 

Wit-Work. Best measure, say Agri- 
culture Department scientists, is to avoid 
poisoning. Learn to recognize the venom- 
ous plants (Boy Scout manuals or Agri® 
culture’s Farmers’ Bulletin 1972 picture 
them for you). Stay out of: smoke from 
burning woods; don’t pat dogs which have 
been running through the underbrush, Sus- 
pect even your backyard. U.S. biologists 
traced one “mystery” case to a delightful 
Maryland lawn—with a children’s “play 
corner” roofed and walled by poison Ivy. 
With the mystery solved, the remedy was 
simple: A spray gun and a good weed 


killer. 


Poor-Fish Story 


Sadly the keepers stared into the rip- 
pling pools at Leetown, W. Va., Govern- 
ment fish hatchery, sadly wagged their 
heads. Feebly in the water below them 
twitched thousands of baby trout. 

Their shiny scales were dim. So were 
their chances for normal trout careers 
in woodland streams, forest pools’ and 
anglers’ frying pans. Doom had entered 
the tanks with them, in the shape of a 
bacteria named furunculosis. 

Furunculosis is even greedier for trout 
than a vacationing banker. The bacillus 
feeds on the fish cell-by-cell, causing it to 
die of decay. The infection is very con- 
tagious among fish. (To a human who 
might eat an infected fish, it is harmless. 
Furunculosis is no match for body cells of 
warm-blooded creatures. ) 

Counter-attack. Keepers sadly re- 
called a previous furunculosis plague in 
1934, when Leetown’s whole fish popula- 
tion had to be destroyed. Their only (and 
faint) hope lay in a fisheries’ scientist, 
Dr. James S. Gutsell, who had arrived and 
was sprinkling the tanks with a mysteri- 
ous powder. A week passed. 

Then the gloom broke. The baby 
trout brightened, began to eat, frisk and 
splash. Dr. Gutsell beamed. With sulfame- 
razine and furacin (a drug so new that 
humans aren’t given it yet) he had beaten 
a century-old fish-bane never before cured. 
The next step would be to ship the reme- 
dies to Europe, where furunculosis infects 
wild trout and salmon and from where it 
spread to America. 
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SPECIALIST. Mrs. Engel’s project was on 
the inside track. (SEE: ‘Pastor's Wife’’) 


“Pastor's Wife”’ 


Counterpart of legend’s forgotten 
man is religion’s forgotten woman—the 
minister’s wife. 

Five years ago, that realization grew 
stronger among wives of local American 
Lutheran Church ministers as they met 
for weekly ‘“talk-circles” in Minneapolis. 
They discussed enterprises that help every 
type of woman from the bride to the lady 
welder. But nothing had been done for 
them. 

Answer. Then, one of the circle de- 
cided to do something about it, an- 
nounced that next week she’d bring in a 
magazine for the pastor’s wife alone. 

Last week Joyce Engel, wife of the 
Rev. Ernest Engel and mother of two 
young boys, was still bringing in that mag- 
azine. She’d done what she set out to do, 
and done it with a bang. 

First printing of The Pastor’s Wife, 
for the Minneapolis group, was 50 copies. 
Editorial material had been thrown to- 
gether with help from two equally inex- 
perienced friends. 

Now 4,526 women whose husbands 
are ministers of all Protestant denomina- 
tions get the magazine each month. (The 
current issue—begins a bi-monthly sched- 
ule, hikes the number of pages from eight 
to 12). 

Money's Worth. For their 5o0¢-a- 
year subscription the wives get a trim, 
9x6 inch glossy-paper magazine with ad- 
vice, hints, humor, inspiration—all for 
the woman of the house next to the 
church. 

To help gather articles and news of 
other pastors’ wives 25 volunteer: “edi- 
tors” from Canada to California send dis- 
patches each week. (Mrs. Engel, too, is 
a volunteer; subscription income just cov- 
ers printing and mailing.) 

Editorial headquarters, like a pastor’s 
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wife, have to be as fluid as the many as- 
signments made by the church. Mrs, En- 
gel has moved twice since starting the 
magazine. A year after beginning Rev. 
Engel was ordered to Peoria, Ill. Latest 
stop last year was Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Overtime. Mrs. Engel fits her two 
magazine-work afternoons a week into a 
crowded schedule: Tennis and bowling 
with her husband, picnics with the chil- 
dren, direction of the Peace Lutheran 
Church choir, Sunday school teaching. 

By not neglecting any of those activi- 
ties Mrs. Engel is well equipped to answer 
the many questions her readers ask. 

Typical questions: “Should I take a 
dish to a pot-luck dinner at church?” 
A.—“No. Most congregations prefer the 
pastor’s wife to act as hostess, not cook. 
Besides, they’d rather have her admire 
their dishes than have to admire hers.” 

“May I have special friends in the 
congregation?” A.—‘“No. As your hus- 
band’s ministry is for all, without favorit- 
ism, so should your friendship be.” 

Stitch in Time. Unexpected function 
of the magazine has been a steady trickle 
of requests to send copies to fiancées of 
men studying for the cloth. Says Mrs. 
Engel: “A woman should never marry a 
minister unless she knows and is pre- 
pared to meet all the requirements of such 
a marriage.” 

Her summing up of duties of a pas- 
tor’s wife: “To fill that part of his life he 
considers most important. My husband 
likes help in his work, a lift with secre- 
tarial details and other such matters. But 
some would prefer exclusive attention to 
housekeeping and meals.” 

“Above all” requirements for a pas- 
tor’s wife: ““You’ve got to love the work 
as much as the man.” 


Evangelism’s House 


The Greeks had a word for it—“euag- 
gelion”—meaning good news. In English 
the word became “evangelical,” assumed 
varied meaning among many religious 
groups. 





(To Anglicans it can mean “low 
church”; to Catholics imitation of Christ; 
to some simply “carrying the gospel.’’) 

For America’s National Association of 
Evangelicals, however, the meaning is 
plain: A fundamental, straight down-the- 
line belief in the Bible, the Holy Trinity, 
salvation and resurrection of man through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Clearing House. In four years, hew- 
ing steadfastly to those principles, NAE 
has become official clearing house for prob- 
lems and enterprises of 21 denominations, 
a million church members. 

Last week NAE had good reason to 
recall the older meaning. They had good 
news aplenty. 

Going home after their fourth annual 
convention, in Minneapolis, NAE dele- 
gates could tell the folks at home about 
discussions outlining a bright future for 
the organization. 

From convention talk-fests had come 
a series of reasonable expectancies that 
the next five years will bring 4 million 
more members. 

Ready to Join. Already joining, 
church by church, are many Baptist con- 
gregations, Both Southern and Northern 
Baptist Conventions are considered good 
bets for membership. More Mennonite 
groups—three are already in—may join. 
Southern and United Presbyterian 
churches, now in the Federal Council of 
Churches, could logically break away to 
NAE. 

Unlike the Federal Council, NAE op- 
poses organic union of its members, pre- 
fers co-operative unity only and is basi- 
cally conservative in doctrine and action. 
Its support is exclusively from voluntary 
contributions that amount to roughly 
$150,000 each year. 

Smallest. As proof of its strongest 
organizational point—strict maintenance 
of members’ identity—-NAE’s smallest de- 
nominational member has only three 
church buildings, 400 members—the 276- 
year-old Sixth Principle Baptist Church of 
Rhode Island. To NAE its faith is far 
more important than its size. 
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ALL ABOARD! Since the 1880s five chapel cars like this have served churchless trackside 
towns. Operated by Northern Baptists, the cars are being replaced by buses this month. For 
more religion-on-the-move pictures, see next page. 
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The world’s smallest and lightest 
single unit hearing instrument 


Only Maico combines these 5 important 
features in a single unit 


o Full 30 Volts “B” Power © Audiometric Fitting 
e The Amazing Mercury Cell « 51/2 Octave Range 
e No Separate Battery Pack 
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THE MAICO CO., INC. DEPT. 525 
Maico Bidg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send information about hearing and hearing 
instruments. 


Nome 
Address 
County___ State. 
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a] “Bo. Banner has always 
been right there with 
the newest and best in fire- 
works. Now we give you JET PRO- 
PULSION ...an amazing rocket plane 
that can be used over and over again. 
Write quick for details of this newest sen- 
sation in fireworks. Astounding and colossal. 
BIG SPECIAL OFFER $495 
Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, _— 
~> including 2-3-5 inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 
Hy] flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in- the-clouds, 
nip man candies, tubular salutes, and many others. 
regular $8.15, retail value for only $4.95. Rush your 
order. Supply limited. Catalog FREE. 


BANNER fimeworiks MFG. CO., INC. 
TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life [miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without a paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, 
too. Use it Pans Bool in comfort to- 
morrow. At druggists’ or by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 















FREE BAG MAGIC 


101 different ways to sew with flour, sugar, feed, 
other cotton bags. FREE 32-page book “Bag 
Magic” shows patterns, pictures, instructions 
for making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, 
scores of lovely things from cotton bags. Write 
today to 
NATIONAL COTTON eee, 

Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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BY THE WATERS. At Culvers Lake, N.J., vacationers don’t miss a minute of 
their outdoor holiday while attending interdenominational services at this 
floating chapel. Motor-powered, the chapel covers the entire resort area. 





To All . . Everywhere 


Across the face of the hemisphere churches 
are spreading their ministry far beyond the four 
walls of the sanctuary. 

It had been thus since the Apostles. But 
now there is a modern difference in method. No 
longer reserved for missionaries in far lands is 
travel by horse, boat and plane. And for most, 
missions at home are as vital as those abroad. 

In every corner of America and Canada, 
where people are isolated from communities that 
have churches, men of the cloth carry the an- 
cient words of the Bible. Some go as Peter went, 
on foot through storm or calm, For others there 
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ask: And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- SKY HIGH, Up goes Evangelist L. C. Robie, Union Springs, N.Y., to carry the 
dom of heaven is at hand—Matthew 10:7. gospel to any community with a cleared field on which to land his plane. 


are more modern means. But for each the same 
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SNOWMAN, Copying the Eskimos he serves, this “‘MOUNTIE.” Like Canada’s famed police, Anglican Fr. Serson covers his 30 
Ontario minister travels with snowshoes and dog. Ontario missions on horseback. In his bag: Tools for haircuts or carpentry. 
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Religious News Service Photos 


MOTOR MASS. For Catholics who have no church buildings, like this group in Utah, priests of the Order of St. Paul take modern 
trailer chapels into the vast areas of the Southwest. After them, someday, will come more permanent structures of the faith. 
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Swamped 


Overwhelmed by traffic, cities and 
towns combat parking problems by 
new ideas, municipal action 


Among postwar headaches spared cit- 
ies and towns after World War I was 
parking. In 1919 the automobile had 
barely come of age. “Horseless carriage” 
days were past, but a Sunday afternoon’s 
drive still could develop two to three flat 
tires and $5 worth of engine trouble. Cars 
were comparatively few. Any proud owner 
could find space downtown for his Chan- 
dler, Overland or Maxwell. 

This time, following the close of a 
second great conflict, it’s different. The 
enigma of where to put more and more 
automobiles on streets of rigidly-fixed 
dimensions has grown increasingly bewil- 
dering. World War II, with its gas ration- 
ing, tire shortages and lack of new cars, 
had only postponed the necessity of find- 
ing an answer. 

The day of reckoning approaches. 
Parking demands must be met. Not only 
larger cities, but smaller centers from Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa (pop. 31,570), to Franklin 
Square, N.Y. (pop. 5.765), must do some- 
thing about it. Fortunately, they are. 

Remedy. Newest device for solving 
parking troubles in business sections is the 
multi-million dollar underground garage, 
necessarily limited by size and cost to 
metropolitan areas. Model for this de- 
velopment is the one built by San Fran- 
cisco under its Union Square in 1942. 

Costing $1.5 million, the garage drops 
four stories beneath the surface. A full 
city block in size, it accommodates 1,700 
automobiles, usually is full by 11:30 a.m. 
Approximately 100 employes run _ the 
place. Motorists pay 25¢ an hour, 35¢ for 
two houfs. A corporation operates the 
venture on a long-term lease, will turn it 
over to'the city in 50 years. 

It has answered, in part, San Fran- 


cisco’s problem. But traffic has shown 
such an upsurge that there is talk of build- 
ing one or two more subterranean parking 
stations. Meanwhile, other cities have in- 
vestigated the operation. 

Philadelphia, which, with Cincinnati, 
recently banned all daytime parking in its 
central city section, talks of building a 
4,000-car - underground garage. Some 
Washington, D.C., leaders favor the idea. 
Detroit voters have authorized a bond 
issue for a 1,000-car project. Los Angeles 
is thinking of digging up Pershing Square. 
Kansas City, Mo., voted on a similar pro- 
posal, but turned it down. 

Other Solutions. Cincinnati has es- 
tablished two free parking lots near its 
business district and provides a five-cent 
bus service to stores. Dallas is contem- 
plating a 6,000-car lot connected by sub- 
way with downtown. Chicago has asked 
legislative permission to act. Baltimore 
plans to rebuild its Lexington market to 
provide roof parking space and is thinking 
of building several mid-city, multi-deck 
parking garages with stores and shops on 
ground floors. Two hundred and eighty 
cities now are operating off-street park- 
ing lots. These include many in the 10,000 
to 25,000 population class. 

As examples, Ottumwa solved its 
parking pains by setting up a 1,000-car 
free lot. Franklin Square built a parking 
area one block long behind numerous 
stores. Hickory, N.C., merchants made use 
of vacant land “across the tracks.”” Form- 
ulas vary, but they add up to one thing— 
admission that haphazard parking plans no 
longer will do. 


Foster Town 


Before U.S. participation in World 
War II, numerous American cities 
“adopted” English. towns of the same 
name, opened their homes to children who 
otherwise might have been killed by Ger- 
man bombing. 


Now, Orlando, Fla. (pop. 36,736), has 
come through with a new twist for use in 
the postwar period. Its Junior Chamber 
of Commerce asked UNRRA for permis- 
sion to adopt a war-ravaged European 
city, see that it gets sufficient food while 
famine threatens. UNRRA “awarded” 
Volos, Greece, to the Florida city. 

Each Orlando housewife has _ been 
asked to buy a tin of canned food for the 
Greek city each time she shops, drop it in 
a box for shipment. One grocer has of- 
fered to match every can of food deposit- 
ed by his customers. Another gave a 
dressed steer which will furnish several 
hundred pounds of canned meat for Volos 
residents. 

Confident that its humanitarian plan 
will work, Orlando now hopes that other 
American communities will follow its ex- 
ample. 


Little Giant 


As they had since 1931, America’s 
biggest and best daily newspapers reached 
confidently for the title “best looking and 
best printed.” What they got, though, was 
honorable mention, a surprise and an un- 
expected rival. 

Winner was a semi-rural paper whose 
editor knew it couldn’t be the biggest. 
but had been trying for 22 years to make 
it the best—the Rochester (Minn.) Post- 
Bulletin, circulation 14,000. 

Top Spot. The prize was the coveted 
F, Wayland Ayer award for typography, 
make-up, pressmanship. For 16 years it 
had been offered by the gigantic N. W. 
Ayer advertising agency. In that time it 
has become the top U.S. journalism award 
of its kind. 

For Minnesota’s, and America’s, most 
eye-pleasing paper, however, it was some- 
thing more, The 1946 award to the Post- 
Bulletin marked the first time the big 
prize had ever gone to a paper outside a 
“big city.” (Previous winning papers were 
in New York, Los Angeles, Boston, New- 
ark, Hartford, Chicago.) 

If the victory was a surprise to the 
vanquished giants of journalism, it was 
just a “we knew it would happen some- 
time” announcement for the Post-Bulle- 





Bill Young 


UNDERGROUND: Out of sight goes part of San Francisco's parking problem. Cars enter and leave (left) on four sides of subterranean garage. 
Employes (center) slide fireman's pole to lower levels. Photo on right shows how 1,700 automobiles can be accommodated. (SEE: Swamped) 
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CHOO! CHOO! A Pennsylvania family uses this abandoned railroad station (left) for a home. Not bad, either. But a Macon, Ga., man has 


en nn a 


a 


j & 


Acm« 
the 


right idea. He lives in a railroad coach (right) which he hitches to a train whenever he wants to go places. (SEE: Home's Where the Hat Is) 


tin’s managing editor, G. S. Withers, and 
his readers. 

"Together." Explained Editor Wit- 
hers: “From the time the paper started, 
everybody on the staff has been working 
together to make it the best ... and I 
think our readers know it.” 

Proof that Post-Bulletin workers and 
readers (two-thirds of whom live on farms 
and in villages near Rochester’s 26,000 
population) had reason to expect “bigger 
and better” things: In 1942 and 1945 the 
paper was judged best of any in the 
Central States by Chicago’s Inland Daily 
Press Association. In 1943 it had taken 
the first step to the top award by taking 
an Ayer’s honorable mention for papers in 
its circulation range. 


Well, They’re Spartan Times 


Being constantly reminded of the 
acute stocking shortage was too much for 
the 28 families living on Nylon Ave., 
East Lansing, Mich. (pop. 5,839). So, 
with tempers slightly frayed, they peti- 
tioned the County Roads Commission for 
a change of address. Last week the future 
took on a rosy hue when a sympathetic 
commission ordered Nylon Ave. called 
Spartan Ave. 


Home’s Where the Hat Is 


While Washington struggles with the 
overall housing problem, resourceful citi- 
zens across the country manage to solve 
the housing shortage on an individual basis. 

Take, for instance, Denton B. Burch, 
Kansas City, Mo., bus driver, who has a 
wife and nine children. To people who 
mutter something about “buying a tent” 
if they can’t find anything else to live in, 
Burch offers this encouraging advice: 
“Go to it.” 

Burch bought a lot when his last 
rented house was sold from under him. On 
it he pitched a tent large enough to ac- 
commodate his brood. Tenting, he. says, is 
great fun, especially for the kids. Now he’s 
planning to build a house on the lot in 
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his spare time and hopes to have it done 
before cold weather. 

Free Bus. In Bethesda, Md., Mrs. 
Katherine Hind bought an old Washington 
bus, removed wheels, seats and motor, 
offered it rent free (on her own land) 
to any serviceman and his wife who 
wanted to live in it. So far she has had 
no takers, but still thinks it’s a good idea. 

In Shoemakersville, Pa., Charles D. 
Geiger got tired of looking for a dwelling, 
took over an abandoned railroad station. 
With a coat of paint and a little shrubbery 
around it, it turned out to be a real find. 

All Aboard! Macon, Ga., has turned 
up the most unusual housing improvisa- 
tion. There, R. Guy Davis has solved both 
housing and transportation troubles at one 
stroke. Davis lives in a combination coach, 
baggage car and smoker he bought from 
the Georgia Central Railroad for $250. 
The smoker compartment is a kitchenette, 
the coach part is a cozy living room and 
the baggage section is a bedroom. 





Intelligencer-Journal 


PIONEER, Lancaster, Pa., sees first policewoman 

in state, Miss Agnes Ferriter, retire after 23 

years’ service. She plans to relax now by read- 
ing mystery sfories. 


The car still is on wheels and rests 
on a track. When Davis wants to go places, 
he calls up the railroad and has his home 
coupled to a passing train. He’s moved 
three times in the past several years. 


Still the Biggest 


Consolidated Edison Co., giant N.Y. 
utility, counted up, found the city’s popu- 
lation now is 7,768,000, or 4.2% more than 
in the 1940 census. 

This kept New York out in front of 
other world centers. Nearest competitor 
is London, whose “greater London” area 
has some 8.7 million souls. But the com- 
parable N.Y. “metropolitan district,” said 
the U.S. Census Bureau, has 11.7 million. 


Signals Over 


Fourteen-year-old Minnie Rose Webb 
will not have an operation after all. 

Minnie Rose is the little crippled girl 
of Covington, Tenn., whom Illinois Cen- 
tral trainmen adopted and took to Shrin- 
ers Hospital in St. Louis a few weeks ago, 
(PATHFINDER, Apr. 10). 

Minnie Rose had captured the hearts 
of the railroaders by waving greetings to 
them from her front porch week after 
week. When she got to the hospital, it 
was thought an operation would restore 
the use of her legs. 

Last week, however, PATHFINDER 
learned that physicians now think Min- 
nie Rose’s condition does not need an 
operation, but treatments. These may 
keep her in the hospital a year, although 
this, said the hospital, is only “an esti- 
mate.” So far, she is “doing nicely.” 


Ouch! 


Gallup pollsters took the bull by the 
horns, set out to discover what farmers 
and city dwellers thought were each oth- 
ers’ main faults. 

It was all in fun, said poll reporters, 
even if the answers did produce some 
“scorchers.” 
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Some city comments on farmers: “Too 
provincial . .. Hayseeds . . . So narrow 
their ears meet . . . Their minds are as 
dead as yesterday's newspaper . . . They’re 
corny.” 

Said farmers of their city- cousins: 

Too stuck up... Too proud and snooty 

. Think they’re better than farmers 
. . « Conceited boobs who don’t even know 
how to grow a weed.” 

Tie Score. But, said the Gallup peo- 
ple, some of the urbanites “were handsome 
enough to say that farmers have no 
faults.” 

The poll even quoted one city dweller 
as saying. “Farmers ought to raise less 
corn and more h— with Eastern capital- 
ists.” 

To this, a New Yorker replied: 

Farmers? ... They don’t make enough 
butter.” 

From the sidelines, it 
draw. 


looked like a 


No Change Wanted 


Birmingham, Mich., residents (pop. 
11,196) like their town the way it is. So 
do newcomers from Detroit and Pontiac. 

When the Birmingham commission 
wanted to pave Oak St., citizens protested, 
said paving would change the city’s small 
town character. 


Good Idea 


Lack of replacements for war-worn 
patrol cars and motorcycles was putting 
Lincoln, Neb., police back on their feet, 
until someone suggested they use surplus 
Army jeeps. The city bought three of 
them and pressed them into use. 

Painted a shiny black, with the word 
“police” stenciled on the sides and front 
in white letters, the jeeps flit about the 
streets, serving as auxiliary cruisers in 
rush hours and as substitutes for motor- 
cycles in bad weather. Short wave radios 
keep the drivers in touch with police head- 
quarters. 

Members of the force, particularly 
those assigned to motorcycle duty, prefer 
the new jeeps because they are easy to 
handle in traffic and safer in rainy or icy 
weather. 


POLICE 
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SKIDLESS. Lincoln, Neb., police use jeeps in 
wet weather. (SEE: Good Idea) 
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International 


Chief's cook. 


International 


No dance. 


New York: “Salome” dancer, Bev- 
erly Cort, 16, of Van Dyke, Mich., 
(above, left) accepted Billy Rose’s 
offer to dance in his nightclub, got a 
chilling welcome in the East when po- 
lice insisted she was too young to dance 
in a club where liquor was sold. 

Tallahasse, Fla.: Democrats got 
a warning when a house-hunter adver- 
tised, “Unless I can find a place for 
my family to live by election time, I 
will vote Republican, so help me!” 

Powhatan Point, Ohio: Carol Mae 
Holt, 2, met a wolfish fox, got chased 


into her house and bitten on the face, 
was finally rescued when her mother 
killed the fox with a chair. 
Wessington, S.D.: Clarence Rich- 
ardson, 55, died, left $30,000 to any- 
one who can define a joke, named Post- 
master F, D. Fitch to run the contest. 





International 


Pedalling bruised his pedal extremities. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Donald Bradley, 


19, came home from the wars by riding 
the 2,400 miles from Calexico, Cal., 
on a $16 bicycle, gratefully rested his 
weary legs (above). 

Grosse Point, Mich.: City offi- 
cials fired striking garbage collectors, 
advertised for more, found themselves 
in a spot when no applicants turned up 
and citizens had to continue hauling 
away their own garbage. 

Thermopolis, Wyo.: Unable to 
decide whether to make the holes big 
and use more dough to go around them, 
or make the holes small and use more 
dough in the center, Mike Savaresy 
gave up, sold his doughnut baking 
business. 





Chicago: While he was in the 
Army James Martin (left) cooked for 
Gen. Eisenhower, last week accepted a 
special request from the Chief of Staff 
to re-enlist, take his old job back. 

Tombstone, Ariz.: Despite its 
past, the town has been well behaved 
so long citizens abolished the jail, had 
it remodeled into a hotel. 

Spartanburg, S.C.: Precocious 
“Bo” John Feaster Jr:, 2, (below) 
astonished the grown-ups by being able 
to name all the Presidents, pronounce 
any word, didn’t even balk at antidis- 
establishmentarianism — the longest 
word in the language. 





International 


Tragedy. 


International 


A mouthful. 


New York: It was spring, and new 
clothes made promenading fun for one 
young miss until an impish wind 
snatched off her bonnet, swished it 
under a passing wheel (above). 

Marysville, Mich.: Leo J. Nel- 
son, 26, son of the local fire chief, was 
held for questioning. The reason: 56 
suspicious fires. 

Chelsea, Mass.: Corpofal Roy, 
Marine K-9 vet, was hit by an auto, 
proved he knew his way around-when 
he dragged himself to the Chelsea Nav- 
al Hospital. 

Philadelphia: Charles Cooey, 70, 
never made over $25 a week, managed 
to buy a house, save $25,547. His 
formula: Don’t smoke, don’t drink and 
turn every cent over to your wife. 

New York: William Harper, un- 


employed, arrested for sleeping in the 


subway, paid a $10 fine from a wad of 
bills totaling $2,030. 

Davenport, lowa: Kamiel Dupre 
drove a tank in the Army, bought two 
for $100, prepared to use them on his 
farm (below). 





Internati 


Tank power for the farm, 
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1. STREET SCENE, First St. 





is one of Nampa’s main business thoroughfares. On it are 


many of the city’s retail stores which serve a buying population of 86,800. Nampa, 
once a sage plain, now has 82 miles of streets, 43 miles of which are hard-surfaced. 





) ae 
2. BIG BUSINESS. 


Two banks and a sav- 
ings and loan association do a brisk busi- 


ness in Nampa. Bank deposits now are 
$20 million, or four times 1941’s total. 
Canyon County residents invested $21 
million in war bonds through 1945. 
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3. HOME AGAIN. Cowpuncher Eddie 
Cusic is again wearing high-heeled riding 
boots after putting in a long stretch in G.I. 
shoes, Livestock and dairy products ac- 
count for a large part of Canyon County’s 
1945 agricultural income of $30.4 million. 


Nampa Shows How 


In the summer of 1883, the Orego 
Short Line railroad, pushing through th 
sagelands of Southwestern Idaho, pause 
long enough between Caldwell and Bois 
to build a section house and erect a sign 
post bearing the single word “Nampa.” 

Two years later, Alexander Duffes 
stepping from his buggy at the spot, like: 
the looks of the sage plain. In his mind’ 
eye he saw a thriving town amid vast 
irrigated, productive farms. Duffes stake 
out a homestead, built a house, store an: 
hotel. Soon, Nampa, named for Chie 
Nampuh (Big Foot), of the Shoshoni In 
dians, was born. 

Test. This week, Nampa, now a pros 
perous industrial and agricultural com 
munity of 13,800, is leading its 16,34 
sister cities and towns of 25.000 popula 
tion or less in showing the Nation thei 
importance in the egonomic, business an 
industrial life of the country. 

The occasion is Nampa-PATHFINDE! 
Week, start of a “Know Your Ow 
Strength” campaign, sponsored jointly by 
the Nampa Chamber of Commerce anc 
PATHFINDER Magazine. Object is to prove 
the tremendous buying power of a typica 
small city’s trading area and the role that 
nationally-advertised merchandise play 
in holding that buying power “at home.’ 

Sparked by R. Baker Young, ener 
getie secretary of the Chamber of Com 
merce, Nampa retailers got the campaig1 
started by writing letters to manufactur 
ers and wholesalers asking their help or 
merchandise displays. 

They got it. Scores of manufacturers 
have sent new and scarce merchandise t¢ 


Nampa merchants. Others are sending 
demonstrations. All are studying ‘““Nampa 


-PATHFINDER Week” to see the bigness 
of a typical smaller city. 

Big Goal. Nampa’s 200 merchants 
(doing $16 million worth of business a 
year) are enthusiastic. They see $20 mil- 
lion annual sales ahead—the dividend of 
“Knowing Your Own Strength.” They are 
co-operating in style, automobile, build- 
ing and electrical equipment shows; in 
railway, air, agricultural and industrial 
exhibits; in a Hollywood premiére, buffalo 
barbecue, music festival, fire-fighting 
demonstration, dances and concerts. 

Eighteen-year-old Bonnie Lou Rod- 
well, University of Washington co-ed (see 
cover), has been chosen Nampa Beauty 
Queen. She will be crowned during a na- 
tional radio broadcast. Young people will 
help run stores and the city government. 

The Nampa campaign is designed 
(1) to get a maximum of nationally-ad- 
vertised merchandise into town and (2) to 
let the city’s residents and the 73,000 peo- 
ple in its trading area know it is there— 
at no higher cost than elsewhere—and 
thus keep trade where it belongs, in the 
“home community” where it helps to build 
prosperity. 

A Pathé movie will record Nampa- 
PATHFINDER Week, to show other small- 
city merchants how they can “sell” them- 
selves to manufacturers as big-scale out- 
lets for nationally-advertised merchandise. 


PATHFINDER 
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4. NEWS. Typesetter Jim Allen is rounding out 25 
years on The Idaho Free Press. -The daily, a weekly 
and a radio station keep Nampa well informed. to 
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6. CARS- BACK. Nampa, eagerly awaiting new cars, will see 1946 Hud- 


sons and GMC trucks in this new showroom. 


all U.S. motor dealers are 
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8. G.I. HOUSING, Nampa 


war veterans by building new homes for them. 


is taking care of its returning 
The 


city’s population, increasing yearly, now totals 13,800. 
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Eighty-one percent of lar 
in Nampa-size towns of 25 








5. PROGRESS. Nampa’s newest industry is the quick-freeze plant of J. R. 
Agen Co. The city’s industrial establishments range from railroad car shops 


sheet metal firms. Income from them totaled $21.8 million last year. 





7. FUTURE BUYERS. Senior high students gather in popu- 


soda spot. The town also has a parochial, four 


000 or less. 


grammar, junior high, business schools and a college. 





Nampa Chamber of Commerce 


9. MERCHANT, Nearly half of U. S, retail merchandise is sold in small 


cities. Lou Thornton (left), manager of one of Nampa’s department 
stores, chats with Chamber of Commerce Secretary R. B. Young. 








Business 


International 


QUICK RICHES. He "thought up" a fortune 
in 8 months. (SEE: A Million-Dollar Idea) 


A Million Dollar Idea 


Business is still built on ideas. Take 
Max ‘Twentier. When he got out of the 
Army he went back to his old job man- 
aging a bus station at Bisbee, Ariz. It 
wasn’t what he wanted, but it gave him 
time to develop plans he made while recov- 
ering from wounds in an Army hospital. 

Twentier knew most of his buddies 
wanted a ring with the insignia of their 
old outfit on it, the First Armored Divi- 
sion. He figured, too, that G.I.s in other 
outfits would want similar rings. He in- 
vested his mustering-out pay and what 
savings he had in 105 sample rings which 
be ordered from an Indianapolis jeweler. 
He then mailed the rings to the com- 
mancing generals of each of the Army’s 
105 divisions, announced they would cost 
$22.75 each and enclosed order blanks. 

One Man's Opinion. When months 
passed and no orders came, he offered a 
friend half-interest in the non-existent 
business. But the friend couldn’t see it, 
said “it was a good idea, but wouldn't 
work out.” Twentier felt the same way. 
Then one day he got a letter ordering 
6,000 rings. Enclosed was a $150,000 
check from the 3rd Armored Division. 

Twentier quit the bus station that 
day, told the jeweler to get busy. 

Sales reached fantastic proportions, 
soon were hitting 20,000 rings a week. 
Twentier expanded his market, sold rings 
in the Marine Corps, Army Air Forces, 
other branches of the service. He ran 
nation-wide ads, suggested servicemen’s 
wives and sweethearts buy the rings as 
gifts, and that soldiers buy sweetheart 
pins. There wasn’t any end to it. In eight 
months his idea had built a million-dollar 
business and Twentier owned his own fac- 
tory at Phoenix, Ariz. Now, aside from 
signet rings and pins, he makes other 
kinds of costume jewelry. Twentier says 
he’s sold on the jewelry business, 
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What Lies Ahead 


Ten of the Nation’s top. economists 
told PATHFINDER last week that with or 
without OPA, prices will continue to jump, 
maybe another 25% before the year’s 
end, 

Reasons are obvious. As long as 
shortages exist no price line can be held. 
It’s against human nature. Nor can OPA 
any longer be considered effective. Its 
line has been punched through at so many 
points there is little line left to hold, Black 
markets abound with an air of legitimacy, 
consumers bid against each other for 
scarce goods, wages are up, the cost of 
doing business is up. From now on we 
can expect to live with higher prices. 

But the picture is not altogether 
black. Ahead are at least five years of 
unprecedented prosperity. Some see a 
slight recession after three years, but any 
repetition of the pre-war depression 
doesn’t appear in the cards, 

Looking Ahead. Business now has 
the power, the time, the money and the 
foresight to plan ahead, they say. Top 
councils of government, business and fi- 
nance already are meeting to discuss what 
they see ahead and plan accordingly. 

This, they say, will prevent overload- 
ing the economy; give the Nation time to 
prepare for unemployment before it be- 
gins; help avoid the peaks and valleys; 
and estahJish levels which will allow us to 
know a good part of the time where we're 
going. They don’t call this a “planned 
economy,” declare it is merely looking 
ahead. 

Producer and consumer have become 
interdependent and no longer can the Na- 
tion’s welfare be left to chance. If busi- 
ness is to prosper, the consumer must 
prosper. 

Boiled down, 16 factors control the 
situation—1o0 favorable, six unfavorable: 

Favorable: |. High Level of In- 
come. We have entered an era of more 
money, more goods for everyone. Labor’s 
wages are to remain high, may go higher. 
Industrialization of the South, with wages 
corresponding to other sections of the 
country, will boost Labor’s income another 
20%, and everything else will go up some- 
what. 

This means a truck driver who made 
$20 a week before the war, will average 
$50. Everything he buys will be higher, 
but he will be better off than before. He 
will work less, buy more, live better. 

Unemployment may come, also periods 
of recession. But social security, old age 
pensions, unemployment compensation, 
savings and high-level income will put the 
Nation in better position to take a de- 
pression than before the war. 

2. Consumer Savings. Savings have 
dropped since the war but still are 20% 
higher than before the war. Six percent 
of every pay check is going into a savings 
account. America now has $140 billion in 
savings, biggest nest egg in history. Such 
a nest egg makes a contented Nation, gives 
it more reasoning ability, more confidence 
in the country’s economy. Confidence is 
as much a part of prosperity as earning 
power and the demand for goods, 


3. Decline in Consumer Debt. As 
yet there is little installment buying. 
With goods still short, there is not so 
much to buy and people can pay cash 
without going into their savings. The 
mortgage debt is the lowest in history. 

4. Accumulated Consumer De- 
mand. Once production begins to meet 
demand, the way will be open for heavy 
installment buying. This means people 
will continue to hold savings, pay out of 
earnings. It also means that heavy de- 
mand for consumer goods will continue 
for a long time. 

5. Need for Housing. The Nation 
needs 10 million new homes. Homes built 
within the next two years can no more 
than satisfy the developing demand. Thus, 
at the end of two years the 10-million 
demand will still exist. This alone will 
keep millions of people busy producing 
materials, working on construction. 

Prices of existing homes will continue 
to go up, possibly another 30%, but after 
that the prices will begin to go down, be- 
cause buyers will strike. However, a 
house that cost $6,000 before the war, 
from now on will cost nearer $10,000. 

6. Improved Standard of Living. 
People want more things than they’ve 
ever wanted before. Average families want 
automobiles, refrigerators, good housing, 
more labor-saving devices, more recrea- 
tion. Although the urge to save money 
will remain strong, people now look upon 
these things as necessities—and what 
people think tends to shape our economy. 

7. Liquidity of Business. Business 
as a whole is liquid. This encourages ex- 
pansion, hiring of more people and pro- 
duction of more goods without excessive 
borrowing or fear of bankruptcy. 

8. Wartime Industrial Expansion. 
During the war, value of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial plants jumped from $50 billion to 
$70 billion. Six billion of the increase 
was in aircraft plants and shipyards, most 
of which can be written off, but more than 
half of the $14 billion increase will be re- 
tained, necessitated by consumer. demand. 

9. Demand for Capital Equipment. 
Despite the $20 billion added to our in- 
dustry there still is large demand for capi- 
tal equipment, much of which has worn 
out or become obsolete. This will add up 
to a sizable figure. 

10. Need of Foreign Countries. 
For years we will have to supply much of 
the world with food, machinery and goods. 
This will keep a good part of our agricul- 
ture and industry going full blast for quite 
a while. It insures a favorable balance of 
trade. 

Unfavorable: |. Large Debt, High 
Taxes. Our near $300 billion national 
debt is a complicating factor. It takes 
$5.4 billion a year to service it. That’s 
3% of the present national income of 
$157 billion. To pay off such a debt, 
taxes must remain high, interest rates low, 
Federal spending must be cut. A combi- 
nation of the three, however, is not so 
good. Low interest rates breed easy mon- 
ey, encourage continuance of the debt, 
free spending. Economists don’t see much 
reduction in the debt. 

2. Materials Shortages. The capac- 
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ity to produce is no good without mate- 
rials to work with. Machinery depreciates, 
budgets are cut, unemployment grows. 
Chis picture is improving. 

3. Skilled Labor Shortage. Particu- 
larly is skilled labor short in the textile 
ind other low-paid industries. CIO and 
AFL effort to unionize the South will re- 
lieve some of this. But in the foundries 
and brick industries, Labor is staying away 
in droves. Not even higher wages has 
lured back workers. During the war train- 
ing of skilled labor hit a new low. Many 
trades learned in the armed services don’t 
fit well with peacetime production. A 
long apprentice period is ahead which will 
hold up increased production. However, 
improvement and speedups in modern 
machinery will undoubtedly relieve this 
situation quicker than would ordinarily 
be possible. 

4. Unsettled Labor Relations. Our 
economy has taken a terrific setback in 
the last six months. Although it appears 
the big strikes are behind us, animosity 
remains in their wake and more trouble 
between Management and Labor lies ahead. 
Labor and Capital no longer trust each 
other. Capital thinks Labor wants to take 
all and give nothing; Labor thinks Capital 
is out to kill Labor. Result is they can’t 
bargain on common ground. Neither is 
disposed to make concessions for fear the 
other will demand too much. There must 
be some force applied to rationalize view- 
points, 

5. Inflationary Pressures. Shortages, 
plenty of “loose” money, higher wages, 
increased prices without production to off- 
set it. But these are pressures that need 
not get out of hand. They will relax as 
production increases. 

Don’t expect things to go back to 
what they were before the war. Those 
days are over. Our standard of living is 
up—will remain up. 

6. Shortages of Capital Equip- 
ment. This holds down production, helps 
maintain an uneven balance between sup- 
ply and demand, which is always an un- 
healthy condition, 
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TIED TO HIS JOB. Punch press operator Peter 

Boker, shackled to his machine at SKF plant, 

Philadelphia. Shackling promotes safety, has 
reduced plant accidents 22°/,. 
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Education 


New Books Wanted 


With collapse of Nazism the re-educa- 
tion of German youth along democratic 
lines became our prime objective. Text- 
books of a pre-Hitler vintage were found 
at Columbia university (PATHFINDER, 
June 18, 1945), reproduced and pressed 
into use as schools were reopened under 
military supervision. 

Last week the Society for Prevention 
of World War III criticized the use of 
these Government-approved books, charg- 
ing they contained “material glorifying 
German militarism and Germany’s eternal 
lust for power.” 

Urge Change. In the same breath 
the society urged that the U.S. adopt for 
use in our occupied zones of Germany new 
textbooks written by a group of German 
educators under Dr. Fritz Karsen, former 
professor at Berlin university. Forced to 
flee from their native country after Hit! 
came into power, Dr. Karsen and his coi- 
leagues wrote them during their exile. 

These books, unlike those now in use, 
‘stress the cultural, economic and social 
history of Germany, subordinating typical 
German emphasis on diplomatic, political 
and military development.” They have 
been approved by both the French and 
English governments and are being used in 
their zones of occupation. 

The War Department Civil Affairs 
Division denied U.S.-approved textbooks 
contained Hitler-like material, but ad- 
mitted some “unscreened” books may be 
in use in some schools, But since textbook 
screening is a continual process they won’t 
remain in use long before they are detected 
and thrown out. 


Re-Educating Japan 


The much vaunted high literacy rate 
was just another Japanese myth, a com- 
mission of 27 U.S. educators discovered 
in a survey of Japan’s educational system 
which was made at the request of Gen. 
MacArthur, 

Major stumbling block to widespread 
learning is the complicated language. This 
must undergo drastic revision and sim- 
plification before any great progress can 
be made in an island-wide education pro- 
gram, Dr. George D. Stoddard, mission 
chairman, said in a report to the State 
Department. 

Approximately 85% of the Japs quit 
school after the elementary grades where 
they learn to recognize 600 or 800 char- 
acters. Since daily papers use 2,400, most 
of the people are unable to keep informed 
on daily happenings. 

New Books Needed. In the past, 
textbook preparation and selection has 
been monopolized by a warlord-dominated 
department of education. History and 
geography, as subjects for militaristic in- 
doctrination, become self-centered, with 
facts so confused with mythology that 
present day books are of little value as 


sources of national or world information. 
They must be revised and replaced, Dr. 
Stoddard asserted. 

More public schools, better trained 
and better paid teachers and an intensive 
program of adult education are a national 
necessity if educational privileges are to 
be extended to the masses. Without these 
facilities. it will be impossible to foster 
widespread development of strong per- 
sonal, family, civic and social loyalties, 
the commission unanimously agreed. 

Proposed School Plan. Six years 
of primary school, followed by three years 
“secondary,” with tuition free and at- 
tendance ‘compulsory, and three more 
years of “upper secondary school,” also 
free but with attendance voluntary, 
should meet the needs of most people, Dr. 
Stoddard explained. Partisan teachings, 
political or religious, would be barred. 

Also of major importance in the 
minds of commission members, are the 
needs for intensive health, physical and 
vocational training. “Skilled hands and 
strong bodies as well as trained minds will 
be necessary during the coming years to 
rebuild war-wrecked cities and factories 
feed the millions of destitute people and 
build the foundation for a free people’s 
gevernment,” they declared. 

The commission pointed out that the 
work of rebuilding and reshaping Japan’s 
educational system must rest with the 
Japanese people, with the aid and support 
of the U.S. 


One-sided Pupils 


Ohio State Education Director Dr. 
Clyde Hissong got proof his students had 
a ‘‘saving virtue” after all. 

During year-end examinations (PatuH- 
FINDER, Dec. 26, 1945) he hadn’t been 
sure—73% of all high school pupils tested 
were stumped by a simple sixth-grade 
arithmetic problem, 

Last week the studied results of other 
tests—in current events—showed where 
the boys and girls focused their fullest at- 
tention, were best informed. 

World Conscious. On 18,000 ex- 
amination blanks, most youngsters checked 
off correct answers to such questions as 
‘Number of nations in the United Na- 
tions’ Security Council,” (11); “Com- 
mentator for the New York Philhar- 
monic,” (Deems Taylor); “Which South 
American nation was last to join UN, 
(Argentina). 

This knowledge of world affairs 
wasn’t the ‘‘usual thing” either. In 1939 
the highest score made on such a test was 
65.7% (in the latest test it was 91%). 
During those past tests more than half the 
pupils had flunked such questions as “who 
is he?’ when shown a picture of the then 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

But Dr. Hissong still insists students 
should know their math as well. 


Food Counts 


Every day is report card day for the 
800 pupils at Noble. School, Euclid. Ohio 
(pop. 17,866), since Mrs. Bessie M. Wells, 
principal, began grading them on cafete- 
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WHY HAVE 


GRAY HAIR? 


Easily Restore Color! 


Why let gray hair handicap you socially, 
or influence your chances for employ- 
ment? Banish the gray hair that shrieks, 
“You're getting old!” 

Use W. W. Hair Preparation and keep 
your youthful appearance. It’s so easy to 
apply. Just rub a small amount into your 
scalp at regular intervals according to 
simple directions. Relieves loose dandruff 
at the same time. 

Color returns so gradually even your 
closest friends will not realize it. No ar- 
tificial appearance. Not a rinse. Money- 
back guarantee if you are not completely 
satisfied. 

W. W. has proved itself to satisfied 
customers over a period of twenty-five 
years. Scientifically compounded and 
thoroughly tested. 

Bring back lovely color to your hair, in- 
expensively. Send $2.00 (cash or money 
order) today. Covers all costs of mailing 
and taxes. 


W. W. COMPANY 


Dept. GF-5 424 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 





TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
4 Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
Hweak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIiL- 
#7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx al! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heet 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!'’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or- woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed reliet 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-E, N. ¥.C.24 











Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are 
dangerous, Get new FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious 
counsel Easy payment plan Learn how to protect and 
sell your invention. Write us today 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-T Atiantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


CASH By Return Mail For Used 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Accordions, Saxophones, Trumpets, 
Trombones, Cornets, Violins, or any other 
instrument regardless of condition, now 





needed for students. Write today. 
X BROS., 2309 S. Michigan Ave. 


si 
Dept. K Chicago, I. 








8 Exposure roll developed and— 
8 High Gloss Enamel prints... .25 


INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 


EACH NEGATIVE 16 High Gloss Enamel prints. . 


8 Beautiful 6x4 Enlargements 
NO MASS 8 Snappy 4 4x3 4 Enlargements30c 


PROOoU 
onl Free Mailers—24-hour Service 


a UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE 
Lope" OUR SPECIALTY? 612Y BERL 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 


rofession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
ew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. S5ist year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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ria food selections to emphasize the im- 
portance of well-balanced diets on good 
health. 

This grading plan was started in 1941 
when Mrs. Wells decided a child health 
program was a necessity for the school 
which serves a part of the war-expanded 
industrial suburb of Cleveland. It is a 
permanent project now and as much a 
part of the curriculum as the “three R’s.” 

Classroom Instructions. Noble pu- 
pils, from kindergarten through eighth 
grade, learn the nutritional values of food; 
dangers resulting from vitamin deficien- 
improper meals; 
healthful meal patterns; the “basic seven’ 
food groups; good posture and healthful 
play in the classrooms; and apply their 
knowledge in the cafeteria. 

A tray with a well-balanced meal— 
plenty of vegetables and white milk— 
rates an “A” card and brings words of 
praise from the alert school supervisor 
who inspects food selections. Trays not 
meeting top standards receive “B” or 
“C” cards and tips on what’sAvrong with 
their selections—what important food 
items are missing. 

An inspection of home-packed lunch 
baskets today proves that classroom and 
cafeteria instructions have had a lasting 
effect and that the school health program 
actually works. Pies and cakes have given 
way to lighter desserts and better bal- 
anced lunches are found, indicating the 
youngsters are carrying their new health 
habits home to their parents, 


cles; diseases from 


Squeeze Play 


American educators this week pre- 
dicted the American concept of co-educa- 
tion is threatened with temporary extinc- 
tion by the flood of ex-G.I. students, 
which probably will total 750,000 by next 
fall. 

Thousands of young women will find 
the regular co-educational universities 
closed to them because of overcrowded 
conditions and hurriedly-installed student 
priority systems designed to give G.I. 
Joe every opportunity for a college edu- 
cation. 


In addition, the girls’ chances of get- 
ting into women’s colleges will be les- 
sened by admission of male students to 
many of these institutions for the first 
time. Vassar already has 36 war veterans 
enrolled, the first male students it has ever 
admitted. 

Predictions. Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, 
president of DePauw university, Green- 
castle, Ind., predicted 50,000 to 60,000 
women may find themselves barred from 
higher education during the coming school 
year. 

Paradoxically, more women are 
financially able to go to college now than 
ever before, said Dr. J. O. Keller, assist- 
ant to the president of Penn State. 

He explained that in past years the 
average middle-class family, able to send 
one child to a university, usually sent the 
boy and counted on the daughter to get 
married. Now G.I. bill provisions will 
take care of the son’s schooling, provid- 
ing he is a veteran, and the insurance or 
family savings can be used to defray 
daughter’s college expenses. 

Women Vets. Under the G.I. bill 
women veterans are entitled to the same 
educational privileges as men but their 
chances of taking advantage of them are 
slim under existing male veteran prefer- 
ence. 

“I don’t like to sound pessimistic 
about our girls’ chances for college en- 
rollment, but Penn State recently rejected 
the daughter of its president, reserving 
openings for male veterans only,” Dr. 
Keller declared. 

Girls Forgotten. Dean C. E. Partch 
of Rutgers said no state provides as ade- 
quately for the education of its women as 
its men, even in normal times. The pres- 
ent situation will get worse unless some- 
thing is done to increase higher educa- 
tional facilities, he added. 

Corrective proposals now under con- 
sideration include: Conversion of aban- 
doned Army and Navy camps into tem- 
porary colleges; use of public school fa- 
cilities after hours, addition of another 
year of study in junior colleges; renewal 
of stepped-up wartime college schedules 
abandoned after VJ-Day. 
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VASSAR’S G.1.-JOES. Boys and girls intermingle in Vassar classrooms for the first time in history 
as doors are opened to World War Il veterans. (SEE: Squeeze Play) 
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HER LIFE FOR A DAY. (SEE: For Mothers) 


For Mothers 

May 12 will be jackpot day at Mar- 
shall Street Sanitarium in West Chester, 
Pa. It’s the home of Anna Jarvis, the 
angular spinster who created Mother’s 
Day. 

Her public does not forget. Last May 
brought some 350 letters, personal mes- 
sages from governors, stacks of greeting 
cards, poetry to “Mother of Mother’s 
Day.’ 

It may not have been the first Moth- 
er’s Day celebration Anna Jarvis held in 
May 1907. But the friends she assembled 
in Philadelphia that second anniversary of 
her beloved mother’s death sparked the 
idea which swept the country. 

Inspired. Anna wrote churches, busi- 
ness men, governors. In time her corre- 
spondence overflowed the red brick house 
in Philadelphia where she lived with blind 
sister Elsinore, forced her to buy the one 
next door for storage. 

Then, in 1914 came a Presidential 
order for a National Mother’s Day, which 
leaped oceans to 40-odd countries. And 
incidentally made a lot of money for 
florists, candy-makers, jewelers. 

Commercialization shocked the senti- 
mental West Virginian. Her work sprang 
from deep attachment to her earnest 
mother, who once organized West, Virginia 
mothers for a Mothers’ Friendly Day to 
weld families split by the Civil War. When 
Mrs, Jarvis died in 1905 Anna, then a 
beautiful woman of early middle age, 
tossed aside her insurance company job, 
channeled her tremendous vitality and 
modest fortune toward a wish of her 
mother’s for a day honoring all mothers. 

Waged Fight. Much of Anna’s en- 
ergy and money went to battle commer- 
cialization. When florists moved in she 
renounced the “official” emblem—her 
mother’s favorite white carnations, sub- 
stituted free celluloid buttons. Greeting 
cards she called “a poor substitute for the 
letter you’re too lazy to write.” In 1923 
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she threatened to sue New York’s Gov. Al 
Smith over plans for a huge Mother’s Day 
meeting, clashed with Eleanor Roosevelt 
over a rival Mother’s Day committee. 

Defeated by the trend of “her” day, 
she retired to bitter semi-seclusion, tended 
flowers grown from her mother’s grave, 
opened her door only to code knocks. 

Her houses are empty now, boarded 
up. In November 1943, Anna went to the 
sanitarium; last January Elsinore died. 
Custodian of Anna’s property is Howard 
S. J. Sickel, Philadelphia lawyer. He 
doesn’t know what will happen to the vast 
amount of “Jarvis-iana”—Anna’s bed, 
correspondence, her mother’s portrait, be- 
cause Anna has no close relatives. The 
home won’t be a shrine,—‘the neighbor- 
hood is too rundown.” 

Though he’s her closest friend, Attor- 
ney Sickel can’t add much to the scant 
knowledge of Anna Jarvis, woman. “I 
never heard of any hobbies or interests 
outside Mother’s Day. That was her life,” 
he said. 

Path's End. This Mother’s Day— 
perhaps her last—will be a quiet one for 
blind, bedridden Anna Jarvis, 82 on May 
1. But the trade she hated moves in on a 
high postwar wave—lately Mother’s Day 
business has jumped $50 million annually. 
As a display theme the Mother’s Day Na- 
tional Committee, promoters, have chosen 
Remember Mother—She’s a Veteran Too. 

“We play down the commercial an- 
gle,” says the committee’s director, “we 
urge tradesmen to stress the sentimental 
side.” 

Last Christmas a boy wrote Miss Jar- 
vis a letter: “I am six years old and I love 
my mother very much. I am sending you 
this because you started Mother’s Day.” 
Sewed beneath with big careful stitches 
was a dollar bill. The letter now hangs 
on her wall in West Chester. 
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Leathernecks’ ‘‘Big E”’ 


Maj. General Graves B. Erskine was 
on Guam with his Third Marine Division 
Oct. 24, 1945, when President Truman or- 
dered him home on a No. 1 air priority. 

The general was tired. In February 
and March he’d led his men.down the 
center stretch at bloody Iwo Jima, suffer- 
ing terrific casualties. “Big E” hadn’t sat 
back. He won his nickname there: In bat- 
tle “E” stood for “eager;” in camp it 
meant “expedite.” 

On Guam “Big E” set to work ready- 
ing his men for the showdown—the antici- 
pated invasion of Japan. Characteristi- 
cally, he looked farther ahead—to the 
postwar world. When V-J-Day came, 
“Big E” already had operating a score or 
more of Marine-manned vocational 
schools. Using instructor talent on hand, 
he was teaching his boys how to become 
civilians. 

“Big E” got back to Washington Oct. 
27. He saw the President that afternoon. 
The next morning he became director of 
retraining and re-employment, a job set up 
by the Baruch-Hancock report as “work 
director.” Unofficially, he is Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach’s personal repre- 
sentative in all veterans affairs. Legally, 


“The Stapramne 


in courts, schools, homes, 
newspapers and Government offices 
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ou may have had 

to wait for a 
of WEBSTER’S NE 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now 
however, more and 
more copies are reach- 
ing your dealer. See 
him today — he may 
have one for you or will 
get it very soon. The 
MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only Teubibaaod 
dictionary completely 
revised and rewritten 
in 25 years. G. & C. 
Merriam Company, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


— Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 





Get Quick 
Lacting Relief 

a r Guaranteed, 
metal ARCH-H 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning colteuess, opens, 
weak arches. ase 
you, or Your Money Goce! 
Made of selected leather, s 
jially shaped, with soft cush ons 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in — -fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn’t take 

$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY ! shoe ay 


plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by cendiag 
price with order. eee y back if you are not plea 
after 30 days. Send Toda 

ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 453, Council Bluffs, lows 


Save Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Bsr 
Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 









Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women, Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 
of Steel. Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


> ‘Famous industriat 405 Garfield, Danville, tit. 
Safeguards’ ince 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronte) 
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AIRFLOW ADJUSTABLE 


FOOT 
LEVELERS 


Changealte 
S To Qiiy Soe 
MEN'S OR WOMEN'S 


MOST MODERN INVENTION FOR FOOT 
COMFORT IN YEARS. Their primary pur- 
pose is to level and alter the posture of 
the foot, give better body balance and 
protect the feet from over-riding the out- 
side of the shoes, and whetting off heels, 
by raising the outer border, with soft, 
spongy air-cushions. AIR-FLOW AD- 
JUSTABLE CUBOID FOOT LEVEL- 
ERS are light and airy, made to fit any 
size shoe—interchangeable, they combine 
the latest modern features for adjustin 
the arches to the needs of the individua 
foot. Wear same size as shoes. Write 
Factory direct. Do it now. We pay post- 
age if money accompanies order. 


C. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 36 Kansas City 2, Mo. 
0 DARWIN 





TULIPS '3~ 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
te Guaranteed to Bloom Next Spring. 
ye. Order Now—a postal card will do. 






i % Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. 
{ at the right time for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
| f / 256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


| 
| 





6 DOZEN $1.25 @ 12 DOZEN $1.75 
BOILPROOF @ AT NOTION COUNTERS 

if Unobtainable, Trial 3 doz. $1 
NAME MAKER CORP.DEPT.300, N.Y.3,N.Y. 









NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


DOES YOUR DOG 





ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-«» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet.(2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with A An odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist’s discovery—Dr.. Merrick’s SULEO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box E-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


EER SULFODENE 












TWO-STAR DEVIL DOG. (SEE: Pathfinders) 


he is authorized to coordinate and direct 
agencies in veterans matters, exclusive of 
the Veterans Administration under his 
good friend, Gen. Omar Bradley of the 
Army. 

Gen. Erskine’s trip to Washington 
was so hurried he was not even permitted 
to stop off on the West Coast and visit 
Mrs. Erskine, whom he hadn't seen for 25 
months. But Congress was in no such 
hurry. He wasn’t confirmed until March 
7. Mrs. Erskine and his two youngest 
daughters followed by rail. They now live 
at the Wardman Park hotel. 

Efficient 'E."" “Big E” is still a Ma- 
rine. In the field he was a driver. In- 
competents had no place in his division. 
In one battle he relieved all but one of 
his regimental and battalion commanders 
on the spot and sent them back home 
with an angry injunction that they never 
be allowed outside the United States 
again “to shed. the blood of my men.” 
With officers and men who deliver the 
goods, however, he was a favorite. 

He still has that same Marine impa- 
tience with less-than-perfection. When 
Civilian Production Administration pro- 
tested recently his order—for “‘more suits 
for veterans” couldn't be met, he ordered 
it done with the same assurance he or- 
dered his men to take Motoyama airfield 
on Iwo. 

“If you don’t.” he said, “I'll write 
my own orders.” (He has that authority.) 

CPA sub-chiefs invited themselves to 
lunch with the general the next noon. 

He met them cordially. At the end 
of the meal a CPA official remarked: 

“We'd seen your pictures. They 
looked tough, and we thought maybe 
you'd do it. Now we know we were mis- 
taken.” 

Action. Still smiling, “Big E” 
reached ‘for the telephone: “Get me the 
White House.” 

The order went through. 

As a public speaker, “Big E” is no 
friend of the master of ceremonies. Re- 
cently, he spoke at dedication of a veter- 
ans advisory center in a midwest state. 
The governor, the mayor, the local chair- 
man spoke glowingly of their achieve- 
ments. “Big E” arose and said something 
like this: “This is pretty good. But it isn’t 
enough. Here’s what we still have to do.” 

And for 30 additional minutes he 





spoke about unanswered problems. Civic 
leaders found his talk disconcerting. 

“Big E” looks tough, but 
Erskine thinks differently. 

“Disciplinarian!” she snorts. “You 
ought to see him around the house. He 
lets the girls and me get away with mur- 
der. I beg him ‘Bobby, please help me 
correct them,’ but he simply wilts. He 
says ‘Peg, they’re so cute.’ ” 

The general’s hobby: ‘“Women—Mrs, 
Erskine and the three girls.” 

“They spoil me rotten,” he grins. 

His additional hobby: “Hunting— 
Japs or game.” 

Down in Columbia, La., “Big E’s” 
home town, they still talk about the two 
Erskine boys—Graves and _ George. 
George manages the family plantation. 

“Fightingest couple of kids you ever 
saw,” the old-timers say. ‘When they 
weren't fighting someone else, they were 
fighting each other.” 

Devil-Pup. Graves left high school 
at 17 to become a Marine. He was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1917, and a platoon 
leader in the famous Sixth Marine Divi- 
sion in France. He fought through Bel- 
leau Woods, Bouresches and Soissons and 
was wounded in action at St. Mihiel. 

When Pearl Harbor came, he was 
chief of staff of Amphibious Corps, At- 
lantic Fleet. In 1942, he became chief of 
staff, Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet. 
and trained Army troops for Kiska and 
Attu. Later, as chief staff of the Fifth 
Amphibious Corps, he went ashore at 
Saipan and Tinian. Promoted to major 
general, he took over the Third Division 
in time to land at Iwo. 

The end of the war found him the 
youngest major general in the Marine 
Corps. He still retains that rank, but is 
on inactive duty. 
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Dragonwyck (20th Fox). 


charged with the somber mood of the Anya 
Seton novel, from which it is adapted, this 


DRAGONWYCK. Gene Tierney, Vincent Price. 
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class picture will win hearty applause from 
patrons of serious drama. Gene Tierney, 
daughter of a poor farmer, becomes the 
bride of Vincent Price, haughty Dutch 
patroon, who plots her murder when she 
fails to give him an heir to his ancestral 
estate on the Hudson river. 

The Hoodlum Saint (M-G-M). A 
salty combination of religion and earthi- 
ness, somewhat incredulously woven to- 
gether, marks this tale of a veteran of 
World War I in search of a livelihood. 
William Powell, disillusioned major, builds 
a fortune, loses it in the big crash and 
turns to St. Dismas, the good thief, for 
balance. Esther Williams is beautiful and 
an able supporting cast includes Lewis 
Stone, James Gleason, Angela Lansbury 
and Frank McHugh: 

Hot Cargo (Paramount). Two G.Ls, 
enroute from the battlefront, stop off to 
bring a last message to a former buddy’s 
home, just in time to save the family’s 
business. William Gargan and Philip Reed 
right matters with some good, old strong- 
arm stuff and Reed gets the girl, impres- 
sively played by Jean Rogers, 

From This Day Forward (RKO 
Radio). Love struggles to bloom in this 
highly passable tale which introduces 
Mark Stevens to the screen. Much heart 
interest, many laughs as Stevens steals the 
show from such seasoned troopers as Joan 
Fontaine, Arline Judge and Henry Morgan. 

Gentlemen With Guns (PRC). Just 
another Western and not too exciting at 
that. Buster Crabbe helps Fuzzy St. John 
out of a trumped-up murder charge and 
a mail order marriage by means of fast 
work with fists. 

Perilous Holiday (Columbia). A 
Secret Service assignment to Mexico by 
the personable Pat O’Brien forms the 
framework for this negligible piece. Pat’s 
vocalizing is another matter, particularly 
when he frolics with an Irish love song. 

The Spider Woman Strikes Back 
(Universal). Nightly extractions of blood 
from the veins of a sleeping girl, nourish- 
ment of exotic poison flowers and a mad 
woman’s attempt at vengeance make this 
a chilly film. The story structure is weak 
but the horror element is_ sustained. 
Brenda Joyce and Gale Sondergaard are 
leads, 

Gunning for Vengeance (Colum- 
bia). The Durango Kid again brings law 
and order to the old West as Charles 
Starrett and his white Raider ride the 
plains. Fun, gun-play, music and fisticuffs 
provide plenty of action. Maryjean Ne- 
ville supplies the feminine touch. 

Murder in the Music Hall (Repub- 
lic). A clever blending of ice ballet, mur- 
der mystery and song make this a well 
balanced film. Vera Hruba Ralston, skat- 
ing star, is among a number of persons 
guspected of the crime which William 
‘Marshall, orchestra leader, helps to solve. 

To Each His Own (Paramount). 
Two world wars, an illicit romance and 
the struggle of a mother to reclaim .her 
son after his growth make a meaty tale 
which is saved from mawkish sentiment 
by some fine acting. Olivia De Haviland 
plays the mother with John Lund in the 
dual role of husband and son. 
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Get After Him Early—Keep After Him Late 


with HUDSON Sprayers and Dusters 


That’s the key to effective insect control—start spraying 
before pests start their raids— continue spraying to prevent 
new infestations. This job is so much easier and more effec- 
tive when you use HUDSON “Tested and Proved” Sprayers 
and Dusters. Designed to provide “perfection of application” 
to give your insecticides peak killing power. Built to give 
you easy, sure operation for years of low cost service. Made 
in types for every spraying and dusting job—in the barn, in 
poultry and hog houses, in gardens, in fields and orchards, 





<MUDSO | 


Never give pests a break—get HUDSON Sprayers and 


Dusters at your dealer today. 


H.D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Tested and Proved 


SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


MITTTETITILILI Tt tte 
© 1946 w. 0. H, MFG. Co. 





Learn Profitable Profession 
in 9O cave at Home 


= Many Swedish atone oe eaduates make $50, $75 
> of even more w e full time incomes 
from doctors, hosp inalse ‘pene oriums, clubs or 
Private practice Others make «ood 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
Pendence and prepare for future security 
> by training at home and qualifying tor 
Diploma, natom we nares aad 32-page. 

Illustrated Book FREE—N 
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NAUSEA sit, 


aids in quieting 4s EASICK 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 





This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3430 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, tnd. 


‘t a“ 
omick” SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


from external causes 


MEDICATED Resinol acts 
fast to relieve itchy smart- 
ing of surface pimples, lessen 
desire to “pick” and scratch, 
and thus pa healing. 
Wash well with Resinol Soap— 
apply soothing Resinol— 
watch results. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Box 609-P Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


cneee --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 





I want new writers to eash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experience neces: 
poetcard for information—FR. 





for big new edition, fully illustrat 


ala rus, ote lnc 

animalay strange scones. etc. All FREE te ; 
‘hestrated ‘gain list inctodied.” 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Geox 970, CALAIS, MAINE 


STAMMER? INVENTORS 


Learn now—without 5 es to protect and sell 
your invention. Patent Guide™ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-D Adams Building 


Washington, D. C. 















One of the best 
friends of the 
i= sppeardener is the 
Vn lowly toad. He 
eats all sorts of pests 
from aphids to fuzzy 
caterpillars, and 
helps keep down 
these destructive 
pests. 


GARDENER 


Outstanding protection is given growing 
plants by spraying systematically with the 
old reliable BLACK LEAF 40. 


BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes six gallons of effective 
aphid-spray. Just add a little soap. Be sure 
and spray the undersides of leaves. 
Black Leaf 40 also kills leafhoppers, most 
thrips, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 
young sucking bugs and sim- 
ilar insects. Spray early before 
insect damage develops. 
Always insist upon 
original factory sealed 
packages to insure full 
strength, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. Incorporated 
Louisville 2, @ Kentucky 


MEN / MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 








No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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5 cece 
PLASTIC WOOD 


When handles on any house- 

hold tool become loose — 
fill holes with Plastic Wood 
then reset bolts or screws. 












All hardware, paint 
and 10¢ stores, 
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Smiles 


No Milkmaid 


I’m hard at work upon a scheme 
To change grass into milk and cream, 
And in this way eliminate 
The intermediate vertebrate. 
Orville E. Reed 


Brain Teaser No. 132 


A librarian saved 
4 of his salary for 
each of two years and 
then took a year off 
at half pay. At the 
end of the third year 


SQ 


N 
/t, 






| he had spent all his money, including the 


interest for one year at 5% on the savings 
of the first year, and he had a debt of 
$450. In this third year he spent twice as 
much as in each of the two preceding 
years. What was his salary? 
Solution to No. 131 

Since 9 men could do the job in 8 
hours there were 72 “man-hours” of work. 
Since 16 boys could do the job in 9 hours 
there were 144 “boy-hours” of.work. A 
man is therefore equivalent to two boys. 
The 4 men and 4 boys were then the equiv- 
alent of 6 men, and would need 12 hours 
to do the job. They finished at 7:30 p.m. 


“So you did not get your citizenship 
papers?” 

“No. They say I must pledge to sup- 
port the Constitution, and I got all I can 
do to support my wife and 11 bambinos!” 


“She says she was born in Victoria, 
B — ” 
“B.C.? I thought so. She looks it.” 


Teacher: “Will some one give me a 
definition of gold-digger?” 

Student: “Allow me. 
is a human gimme pig.” 


A gold-digger 


Sinner: “Parson, I’ve been misbehav- 
ing and my conscience is troubling me.” 

Parson: “I see, and you want from 
me something to bolster your will power.” 

Sinner: “No, I want something to 
lull my conscience.” 


For Sale—16o-acre hill farm in South- 
ern Indiana; poor buildings and poor 
fences; not much of a farm, but a swell 
hideout from atomic bombs.—Ellendale 
(Ind.) News-Trader. 


“T’ve got a good theme song for that 
fellow in Colorado who is living in a silo.” 

“What is it?” 

“Fodder, Dear Fodder, Come Home 
to Me Now.” 


For years the Swede lived on the bor- 
der between Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
didn’t know for sure in which state he 
resided. Finally he called in a state sur- 
veyor. 


“You live in Wisconsin,” decided thé 
surveyor. 

“Thank heaven,” gleefully shouted 
the Swede. “No more of those terrible 
Minnesota winters!” 


The farmer was hammering away at 
some boards when a neighbor dropped 
over. 

“How’s the missus, John?” he asked. 

“Not so good,” he replied. 

“Ts that her coughin’?” 

“Naw; this is a henhouse.” 


The little old lady was struggling 
with a hot cup of coffee in a small-town 
railway station, trying to gulp it before 
the train pulled out. 

A cowboy, seated a couple of stools 
away, noted her plight, and seeing the 
guard trying to get.\the woman’s attention, 
came to the rescue, 

“Here, ma’am, take my cup o’ coffee. 
It’s already saucered and blowed.” 


“You remember when you cured my 
rheumatism a year ago, don’t you doctor,” 
asked the patient, “and you told me not 
to get myself wet?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. 

“Well, I just wanted to know if you 
think it’s safe for me to take a bath now?” 


A physician, whose patients were 
mainly of the wealthier and idle class, was 
called to attend a society woman. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Newwealth,” he 
said in his usual courtly manner. “What 
can be the matter with you this morning?” 

“Oh, doctor,” she wailed. “I hardly 
know what to say. What is new?” 


One pay-day Private Stone received 
50¢ too much, but he didn’t say a word. 
During the week the paymaster found out 
his mistake, so on the next payday he de- 
ducted so¢. 

“Excuse me, sir,” 
so¢ short this week.” 
“You didn’t complain last week.” 

“No, sir, I don’t mind overlooking 
one mistake. But when it happens twice 
then it’s time to say something.” 


said Stone, “I’m 
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That Works in Trains, Planes, 
Boats, Motor Cars! 
my a 
ee 
not 
vou 
wr 
rere 
was 
he 
hat @ HERE'S the post-war model of the sensational Zenith 
gr standard and short-wave portable that made radio history 
‘dly before the war! Tens of thousands of these portables were 
produced and sold—over 100,000 unfilled orders were on 
hand when the Government stopped civilian radio pro- 
duction. Now it's back—better than ever! See it at your 
ved Zenith dealer's today. 
ord. 
out with Wavemagnet and Shortwave Wavemag- 
de- Fl RST net! U.S. PATENT NO. 2164251 and 2200674, 
Both are detachable for standard and short- 
7 wave reception in trains, planes, cars, ships, steel buildings. 
m 
Now —Take a World of FI RS with Automatic Push- Button Super Spread 
® +} Band Tuning! You dial domestic and foreign 
‘ Radio With You! short wave as easy as local stations! Auto- 
Ing matic on 49, 31, 25, 19 and 16 meter bands. 


; Works on AC or DC current or 
nce BATTERY! Lustrous scuff-proof 
finish. Looks and carries like fine 
luggage! Tops in utility for home 


with New Pop-Up Waverod! Just press a 


Fl be ST button — you get reception even at remote Va- 


cation spots where other sets won't work! 


oe) or travel. 12-3/16 inches high, P 
i 17-3/16 inches wide, 7-7/8 inches with New “Swing-Top” Mounting for the 
deep. Fl h ST famous Wavemagnet! ... Betters reception 


Model 8GOOSY 100%! 


Also at your Zenith Dealer's 





with Big Set Tone due to genuine push-pull 
F | RST amplification ... 300% more sensitive Tuned 
Radio Frequency ... new special Alnico No. 
5 dynamic speaker! No other portable can match this tone! 


with new 4-Stop Radiorgan that blends tones 
Fl RST to your taste... New chassis — with famous 

Zenith military - type construction... pro- 
tected against temperature, humidity, shocks and bumps! 
... New Listening Time Chart that coordinates with band- 
selector push-buttons ...and many more “exclusives” that 
put the NEW ZENITH TRANS-OCEANIC years ahead 1 


m 
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New Zenith Global Portable 


Operates 3 ways—AC, DC, Bat- 
tery. International short wave on 
2 bands, plus extended standard 
broadcast. New detachable Wave- 
magnet and Waverod for 100% 
greater efficiency. Lustrous scuff- 
proof fine luggage finish. 


Model 6GO004Y 


New Zenith Universal Portable 


The only standard broadcast port- 
able that works in trains, planes, 
ships, steel buildings, remote spots. 
AC, DC, Battery. 600% more sen- 
sitive Tuned R.F.... New “Swing- 
Top’ Detachable Wavemagnet and 
many other Zenith ‘exclusives’! 


Model 6GO001Y 
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/ 
YOU'LL IRON YOUR’ 
TROUBLES AWAY 


No washday blues to sing 
with a timesaving, back- 
sparing Fairbanks-Morse 
Ironer! You'll do a whole 
week’s ironing in a frac- 
tion of the time it takes 
by hand ...do it while 
comfortably seated. 


Shirts and dresses, cur- 
tains and fancy tablecloths 
. .. this magic ironer does 
them all! Operates at two 
speeds. Has double ther- 
mostats, knee and finger- 
tip controls, utility table- 
top cabinet. 


/ BRIGHTER WASHES WITH 


HALF THE EFFORT 


Here’s real laundering har- 
mony! With a Fairbanks- 
Morse Washer you'll get 
everything spanking clean 
. + grimy work suits... 
play-soiled clothes of on- 
the-go youngsters... tow- 
els and bedclothes. 


Even your most delicate 
fabrics are done in perfect 
safety because this quiet, 
smooth-running washer is 
as gentle as it is thorough! 
It’s built to give you years 
of faithful, trouble-free 
service. 


wor WATER— 
x AUTOMATICALLY ! 


You’ll hum a happy tune 
in the laundry, kitchen, 
and bath...happy be- 
cause you know that hot 
water (plenty of it) is al- 
ways at hand with a turn 
of the tap, thanks to your 
Fairbanks - Morse auto- 
matic Water Heater. 


Yes, this dependable 
heater means real comfort 
and convenience. It’s truly 
a modern heater for mod- 
ern homes. You'll find it 
available in both electric 
and gas models in a full 
range of sizes. 


ALL THE WATER 
YOU NEED 


If you don’t already have 
an automatic water sup- 
ply, music to your ears 
will be the sound of run- 
ning water... in the laun- 
dry and everywhere else 
you need it. 


When you install a Fair- 
banks-Morse Water Sys- 
tem, you know exactly 
what capacity you'll have 
because all are perform- 
ance-proved by independ- 
ent laboratory tests. A full 
range of types and capaci- 
ties . . . most come ready 
to plug in! 


OU can buy Fairbanks-Morse products with confidence. They’re made by a 
here-to-stay manufacturer with 116 years’ experience in making worksaving 
machines for home, farm, and industry. Your Fairbanks-Morse dealer will be 
happy to give you full details on any of these products. See him today or write to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse @ 


A name worth 


remembering 


Water Systems - Sump Pumps « Light 
Plants + “Z’’ Engines + Hammer Mills 
Pump Jacks + Corn Shellers + Windmills 
Washers «+ lroners + Water Heaters 





